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Cincinnati, AucGust, 1890. 


A SONG OF LONG AGO, 


A song of long ago, 

Sing it lightly—sing it low— 

Sing it softly—like the lisping of the lips we used to know, 
When our baby laughter spilled 

From the hearts forever filled 

With a music sweet as robin ever thrilled! 


Let the fragrant summer breeze, 

And the leaves of locust trees, 

And the apple buds and blossoms, and the wings of honey bees, 
All palpitate with glee, 

Till the happy harmony 

Brings back each childish joy to you and me. 


Let the eyes of fancy turn 

Where the tumbled pippins burn 

Like embers in the orchard’s lap of tousled grass and fern ; 
And let the wayward wind, 

Still singing, plod behind 

The cider press—the good old-fashioned kind! 


Blend in the song the moan 

Of the dove that grieves alone, 

And the wild whirr of the locust and the bumble’s drowsy drone; 
And the low of cows that call 

Through the pasture bars when all 

The landscape fades away at evenfall, 


Then, far away and clear, 
Through the dusky atmosphere, 
Let the wailing of the kildee be the only sound you hear. 
Oh, sweet and sad and low 
As the memory may know 
Is the glad, pathetic song of long ago! 
—James Whitcomb Riley, 
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MOZART’S YOUTH. 


(Translated from Le Francais for The Musical Visitor.} 


HE park at Aigen, near Salzburg, was formerly the favorite 

promenade of the inhabitants of the town. It was there one 

warm day in June, 1772, that Amadeus Mozart had come to 
pass the afternoon with his sister Nanette and their friend Therese. 

Seated at the foot of an old fir-tree, the young girls were engaged 
in arranging a beautiful bouquet of flowers they had gathered by the 
way, while Amadeus, leaning against a tree, made notes of a melody 
on a leaf of his memorandum book. At times his gaze wandered to 
Therese, as if he found inspiration in contemplating the charming 
young girl. 

With her large black eyes, her smiling mouth, her little retrousse 
nose, Therese was truly adorable. For some time the little Mozart 
had lavishly bestowed upon her his smiles and languishing looks, 
but until then the young girl had only smiled at these tender demon- 
strations. 

That day, however, she seemed less merry, and perhaps the mel- 
ody that Amadeus hummed in a low voice might have touched her 
feelings in earnest had not the appearance of an apparition dis- 
tracted his attention, and he stopped suddenly. 

At the end of the walk a person of respectable age and appearance 
was advancing slowly, carrying under his arm a singular looking ob- 
ject, bright scarlet in color, of which they could not at that distance 
distinguish the precise fashion. 

As the figure drew nearer Mozart cried out: 

“Therese! Nanette! Look! There is Schikaneder and his um- 
brella!"’ 

7” * * ” * * 

M. Emanuel Schikaneder was the manager of the modest little 
theater of Salzburg; everybody knew and esteemed him; but that 
which contributed most to his celebrity was his umbrella. 

That umbrella did not resemble any other umbrella that had ever 
been seen. It was not only an object of common utility, but a verit- 
able monument, constructed upon the most elaborate plan by its 





roprietor in person. It was as large as a house-top and solid asa 
oi som It had a fine, varnished walnut handle, terminating at one 
end in a curved deer's horn, the other encased in shining copper 
The whalebones, as large as the little finger, were ornamented at the 
points with gold balls. It served equally to protect its owner from 
the rain, and the heat of the beedene : and when upon the dusty 
road its blinding disk flashed in the rays of the sun, the human eye 
could not sustain the glare. 

That umbrella was the pride of the good Schikaneder. 

Assuredly, in his character of manager, M. Schikaneder loved art 
his theater, and artists, but he loved better his umbrella; from that 
he never parted, and to that he owed his great notoriety. 

One can easily conceive the wild merriment of the young people 
when Amadeus signaled the approach of this singular personage. 
They stifled their irreverent laughter until Schikaneder had passed 
some steps on his way, then began more immoderately than ever 

Heaven knows how long this would have continued had not large 
drops of rain recalled these young hare-brains to a reality of the 
things of this world. 

They had not dreamed of providing against the legendary showers 
that afflicted that beautiful country. They arose in haste, and with 
out further consideration ran as fast as their legs could carry them in 
the direction of the town; but they had no sooner left the shelter of 
trees than the storm burst in all its fury. 

Meanwhile, a hundred feet before them, with slow and measured 
gait, the red umbrella moved majestically, sheltering under its im 
mense breadth Schikaneder, triumphant in the midst of their torment 

Actuated by the same impulse, our trio precipitated themselves at 
the same time in the same direction, so that the poor manager, 
who had not been anticipating anything of that kind, all at once ex 
perienced a great shock. 

Indignant and frightened at the brusk attack, Schikaneder had not 
yet recovered his equilibrium when he found himself face to face 
with Mozart and the two young girls, not thinking of laughing now, 
but red and breathless, and imploring room at his side. 

Filled with pleasure that he could aid them, Schikaneder smiled 
proudly. ‘‘Come, my children,”’ said he, ‘‘Come, my umbrella will 
shelter us all; it is large; it is strong, and is better than it looks.” 

Then, addressing himself to the sister of Mozart, ‘‘ Please accept 
my arm, Miss,” and all together they took the road to Salzburg; 
Nanette on the arm of Schikaneder, Therese and Mozart behind, 
pressing closely together, and not caring that they were only half 
covered. 

The way was short, and soon they arrived at their destination 
But the good Schikaneder could never understand how, under his 
umbrella, whereas he and Nanette had not received one drop of 
water, Amadeus and his companion arrived at the town in a pitiable 
state, not having, absolutely, one dry thread on the upper portion of 
their little bodies. He could not understand for what reason, on re 
turning his thanks, Mozart had pressed his hand with effusion, pro 
testing that as long as he lived he would remember the great service 
that had been rendered him by the excellent manager. 

“Never, Monsieur,”’ said he, his eyes shining with joy, while 
Therese, blushing, cast hers down, ‘‘ Never shall I forget this walk! 
At any time in my life I shall be happy to give you a testimonial of 
my gratitude. Amadeus Mozart will not forget.” 

Schikaneder, bewildered, contemplated the young man for an in- 
stant, then, without seeking to unravel the mystery, he made a grand 
salute, and disappeared with his umbrella 

x * * * * * 

A dozen years had fled. After having sustained all the reverses to 
which an honest manager of a theater can be exposed, Schikaneder, 
at the end of his resources had come to Vienna to try his fortune 
once more. 

In the years that had flown the little Amadeus of Salzburg had be- 
come the great Mozart, and had reached the zenith of his glory ; he 
had finished the ‘“‘ Marriage of Figaro,"’ and long since “ Don Juan "’ 
had carried his name to the four corners of Europe. 

Then Schikaneder had an idea, and without waiting to mature it, 
he betook himself to the door of the master, to whom he was an 
nounced by his name as the former manager of the theater at Salz 
burg. 

“‘ Schikaneder,”’ said Mozart, ‘‘ Schikaneder? I do not know him." 
Then, after a silence, ‘‘ No matter,’’ said he, ‘‘ bid him enter.”’ 

As soon as introduced, Schikaneder made several reverences, 
coughed slightly, then, all at once, taking his courage in both hands, 
he revealed the immense machine, which until then he had kept con- 
cealed behind his back, and spread it in all its glory before the 
stupefied gaze of the master. 
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Before that apparition Mozart started back, then he abandoned | 

— to an explosion of prolonged merriment. | 

Vainly, to keep himself in countenance, Schikaneder exerted him- | 
self, recounting at length all his misfortunes, and the efforts he had | 
made without attaining any results of his labors : vainly, to excuse | 
his audacity, he recalled to the master that service, that great | 
service he had been so happy and so proud to render the great man 
the day of the storm at Salzsburg. 

Mozart heard nothing. The sight of the umbrella had sufficed ; 
and gradually he had fallen into a profound reverie. 

Losv in these remembrances, he recalled that day of happiness, 
when the wonderful umbrella had played such a great rode. 

Once more he held in his arms the supple form of the little Therese, 
and upon her lips pressed the first kiss of love. 
In fulfillment of his promise to Schikaneder Mozart composed 
“The Magic Flute,’ and it is in that wonderful work that the dear 
couplet written under the trees in the park at Aigen has found a 
place. 

* * * oa * * 

“The Magic Flute’ carried happiness to poor old Schikaneder, | 
and for him exorcised the injustices of fate. At his death, which fol- | 
lowed soon after, Mozart was informed that he inherited the red um- | 
brella. Thus a benefit is never lost. 

* * e * * x 

That is a pretty story. One can imagine that the great Mozart, 
tender and sensitive, even at the zenith of his glory could lose him- 
self in a day-dream, remembering the little love of his youth. 

But when we had finished the perusal of that little sketch we cast 
it down with bitter scorn, all because of that closing paragraph. 

As long as the divine in man ‘responds to the divine in music, the 
name of Mozart will carry down to posterity the names of persons 
who were associated with him in life. Thus will it be with Schik- | 
aneder, but not Schikaneder the Good. Ah, no; that cold-blooded, 
heartless hypocrite should go down to posterity in his true character 
and with all due respect for the author of the above sketch, which 
we have translated with the sole purpose of refuting, we will add a 
few words. 

The sad and harrowing details of the death and burial of Mozart | 
are well known. We are told that it was a day of storm, and the few 
mourners who made up the funeral cortege turned back, and the 
hearse went on to the place of burial. 

It is to be presumed that they turned back because of the storm. 
Alas! that it should be so; none to stand beside the grave and see 
that the human casket that had held such a jewel should have a few 
feet of earth exclusively its own. 

It sends an icy current through the blood to know that the dead | 
Mozart was not only buried in a pauper’s grave, but in a grave in 
which two other paupers had been buried at an earlier hour of the | 
same day, Mozart making the third. 

Instead of friends to stand beside the dead, the driver and some 
old beldame mumbled and complained that he belonged to a fra- 
ternity whom they stigmatized as ‘“‘a poor lot,’ poor that they 
must be deprived of a potation that would have warmed them after | 
such a cold job. 

Cold, indeed! 


Where 


A pauper's burial for the child of genius! 
was the good Schikaneder ? 

Going about wringing his hands, and shedding hypocritical tears, 
while he bewailed the loss to the musical world. 


Yet there were none to stand beside that grave; none to offer the 
small sum that would have saved his dust from desecration. . 
We have all read of the grand opera house that towered skyward 
in Vienna, as proceeds of ‘The Magic Flute,” this was Schik- 
aneder's; we have read also of the destitution of the widow, and we 

were filled with bitter scorn and wonder. 

Then again we marvel that no friend located or remembered that 
grave, or in after years could point to the spot where on that day of 
dreariness and storm was buried the great master. No one could 
point to the spot and say, “It lies there; it, that was Mozart.”’ 

There were none to do this. Schikaneder the Good (?) was too! 
much engaged making money out of ‘‘ The Magic Flute,” and Suss- 
mayer was, “perhaps, even then swallowed up in the great scheme of 
stealing the ‘‘ Requiem,” in part. 

We have no data at hand to refer to, but the reading of those 
truths years ago seared a spot in memory that remains. 

It is but just to say, that when at length a better day dawned for 
his wife Constance, and his two sons were grown to manhood, ‘he 
grave was lost, while the glorious heritage of genius remains to the 
world. Si. A. 


Cincinnati, O. 
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Music is a thing of the soul—a rose-lipped shell that murmurs of | 


the eternal sea—a strange bird singing the songs of another shore. | 


—J. G. Holland. 


| noon while reclining on a lounge in my brother's house. 


| great singers of the war— 
| meeting that was to be holden immediately in the court-Louse square 


| Battle Cry of Freedom’ 


| regiments. 


| excited voice cried out, 


, the chorus. 


| head element of the North by 


| ‘Tramp, tramp, tramp, the boys are marching.” 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


DR. ROOT’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY—XXII. 


(All rights reserved. ]} 
N common with my neighbors I felt strongly the gravity of the 


situation when the great conflict burst upon us, and while wait- 
ing to see what would be done, wrote the first song of the war. 


| It was entitled ‘“‘ The first gun is fired, may God protect the right.” 


Then at every event, and in all the circumstances that followed, 
where I thought a song would be welcome, I wrote one. And here 

found my fourteen years of extemporizing melodies on the black- 
board before classes that could be kept in order only by prompt and 
rapid movements a great advantage. Such work as I could do at all 
I could do quickly. There was no waiting for a melody. Such as it 
was it came at once, as when | stood before the blackboard in the 


| old school days. 


I heard of President Lincoln’s second call for troops one after- 
Immedi- 


| ately a song started in my mind, words and music together : 


“Yes, we'll rally round the flag, boys, we'll rally once again, 
Shouting the Battle cry of Freedom !"’ 


I thought it out that afternoon, and wrote it the next morping at the 
store. The ink was hardly dry when the Lumbard brothers—the 
came in for something to sing at a war 


just opposite. They went through the new song once, and then has- 


|tened to the steps of the court- house, followed by a crowd that had 
| gathered while the practice was going on. 


Then Jule’s magnificent 
voice gave out the song, and Frank's trumpet tones led the refrain— 


‘The Union forever, hurrab, boys, hurrah!’’ 


and at the fourth verse a thousand voices were joining in the chorus 
From there the song went into the army, and the testimony in regard 


|to its use in the camp and on the march, and even on the field of 
| battle, from soldiers and officers, up to generals, and even to the 
| good President himself, made me thankful that if I could not shoul- 


der a musket in defense of my country I could serve her in this way. 
Many interesting war incidents were connected with these songs. 


| The one that moved me most was told by an officer who was in one 
| of the battles during the siege of Vicksburg. 


He said an Iowa regi- 
ment went into the fight eight hundred strong, and came out with a 
terrible loss of more than half their number: but the brave fellows 
who remained were waving their torn and powder-stained banner, 
and singing 

“Yes, we'll rally round the flag, boys.’ 


Some years after, at the closing concert of a musical convention in 
Anamosa, Iowa, I received a note, saying ‘‘If the author of ‘ The 
would sing that song it would gratify several 
soldiers in the audience who used to sing it in the army.” I read the 
request to the audience, and said I would willingly comply with it, 
but first would like to relate an incident concerning one of their Iowa 
Then I told the above about the battle near Vicksburg. 
When I finished I noticed a movement at the end of the hall, and an 
“ Here is a soldier who lost his arm in that 
battle."” I said, ‘‘ Will he come forward and stand by me while | 
sing the song?” A tall, fine-looking man, with one empty sleeve, 
came immediately to my side, and I went through it, he joining in 
But it was hard work. I had to choke a good deal, and 
there was hardly a dry eye in the house. He was teaching school 
a few miles from there, and was quite musical. I sent him some 
music after I returned to Chicago, and kept up the acquaintance by 
correspondence for some time. 

As I have said, when anything happened that could be voiced in 
a song, or when the heart of the Nation was moved by particular cir- 
cumstances or conditions caused by the war, I wrote what I thought 
would then express the emotions of the soldiers or the people. _Pict- 
turing the condition and thoughts of the soldier on the eve of an en- 
gagement, I wrote “Just before the battle, mother,”’ and ‘“‘ Within the 
sound of the enemy's guns.’’ When our brave Colonel Mulligan fell 
his last words were ‘‘ Lay me down, and save the flag."" The day 
after the news of that event reached us the song bearing that title 
was issued. It was much sung at the time in remembrance of that 
distinguished and lamented officer. I tried to help the enlistments 
by ‘“‘ Come, brothers, all, 'tis Columbia’s call,’’ and to hit the copper- 
“Stand up for Uncle Sam, boys.” I 
voiced the feeling of the people in regard to the treatment of pris- 
oners by ‘‘Starved in prison,’’ and gave a more hopeful view in 
“‘O come you from 
| the battle field?’’ and “ Brother, tell me of the battle’’ represented 
| the anxiety of those who had fathers or sons or brothers in the army, 
and ‘‘ The Vacant Chair”’ the mourning for the lost one. One of the 








thrilling scenes of the war is described in ‘‘ Who'll Save the Left ?"’ 
and the grief of the Nation at the death of President Lincoln by 
‘Farewell, father, friend and guardian."’ This is a partial list of the 
songs that I wrote during the war. Only a few had an extended use 
and popularity, but none were entirely useless. 

One day early in the war a quiet and rather solemn-looking young 
man, poorly clad, was sent up to my room from the store with a song 
for me to examine. I looked at it and then at him in astonishment. 
It was ‘“‘ Kingdom Coming,’’—elegant in manuscript, full of bright, 


good sense and comical situations in its ‘‘ darkey "’ dialect—the words | 


fitting the melody almost as aptly and neatly as Sullivan fits Gilbert 

the melody decidedly good and taking, and the whole exactly suited 
to the times. ‘‘ Did you write this—words and music ?"’ I asked. A 
gentle “ Yes "’ was the answer. ‘‘ What is your business, if I may in 
quire?.’ ‘‘I am a printer.”’ ‘‘ Would you rather write music than 
set type?"’ “Yes.” ‘ Well, if this is a specimen of what you can do, 
I think you may give up the printing business."’ He liked that idea 


very much, and an arrangement with us was soon made. He needed | 


some musical help that I could give him, and we needed just such 


songs as he could write. The connection, which continued some | it, 


years, proved very profitable both to him and to us. This was Henry 
C. Work, whose principal songs while he was with us were “ King- 
dom Coming,” “ Babylon is Fallen,’’ ‘‘ Wake, Nicodemus,” “ Ring 
the Bell, Watchman,” ‘Song of Thousand Years,” ‘“‘ Marching 
Thro’ Georgia,” and ‘‘ Come Home, Father.” 

Mr. Work was a slow, pains-taking writer, being from one to three 
weeks upon a song; but when the work was done it was like a piece 


of fine mosaic, especially in the fitting of words to music. His| 
‘Marching Thro’ Georgia” is more played and sung at the present 
time than any other song of the war. This is not only on account | 


of the intrinsic merit of its words and music, but because it is re/ro- 
spective. Other war songs, ‘‘ The Battle Cry of Freedom” for exam- 
ple, were for exciting the patriotic feeling on going in to the war or 


the battle; ‘‘ Marching Thro’ Georgia"’ is a glorious remembrance | 


on coming triumphantly out, and so has been more appropriate to 
soldiers’ and other gatherings ever since. 

It must have been some time in 1863 that I received a letter from 
somewhere in Pennsylvania that interested us all very much. It ac 
companied the manuscript of a song. Would we give the writer a 
flute for it, was the substance of the letter, expressed in a quaint and 
original way, and in beautiful handwriting. We were on the lookout 
for bright men, and we felt sure that here was one. The song need- 


ed some revising, but we took it and sent him the flute. After a/| 
while he wrote again, saying he would like to come out to Chicago | 


if he could find anything to do. He gave an account of his accom- 
plishments in his droll way, and we all became much interested in 
having him come. I think it was he who finally made the plan that 


was agreed upon, namely: He would go as our representative to the | 


towns that would naturally be tributary to Chicago, and hold con- 
ventions, or give concerts, or do something musical, whenever he 
could get the opportunity, (his wife being his accompanist,) and so 
turn people’s attention to us for whatever they might want in the way 


of music. For this service we guaranteed him a certain annual sum. | 
If the proceeds of his concerts and conventions did not reach that | 
amount we were to make it up. While engaged in this work he was | 


constantly sending in words and music of various kinds for revision | 
and correction. It was not long before I saw that here was a man who 
had a “call” especially as a poet. His musical training and experi- 
ences were too limited to permit safe flights on his part beyond sim- 
ple harmonies, although it was easily seen that he had a natural vein 
of true melody. What a wonderful use his songs have performed 
now for nearly twenty years. I presume it is seen that I am writing 
of the beloved and lamented P. P. Bliss. 

When Mr. Moody, from being a simple, hard-working but devoted 
city missionary in Chicago, began to come to the front as an evan- 
gelist, Mr. Bliss’ songs, and some that I wrote, were of much use to 
him. He used to say of my first gospel song, ‘‘ Come to the Savior,’ 


that it was the “ Rally round the flag”’ of the gospel work. It was | 


indeed stirring when Mr. Bliss’ magnificent voice gave it forth, for it 
then came from a heart and soul in deepest sympathy with the work 
to which he ultimately devoted himself—the writing and singing of 
gospel songs. He remained with us until the breaking up caused by 
the great fire, and we published all the songs and other music that he 
wrote up to that time. 

The growth of our business after the war commenced was some- 
thing remarkable. The name of Root & Cady went all over the land 
on our war songs, and on our little musical monthly, Zhe Song Mes- 
senger of the Northwest. Those among the people and in the army 
who liked our publications seemed to turn to us for everything they 

wanted in our line when it was possible. We kept everything in the | 

way of musical merchandise from pianos and organs to jewsharps, 
and all the music of the day in book or sheet form, My brother at- 
tended to the business detail in all the departments, Mr. Cady to the | 
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finances and general management, and I to the publications. My 
brother William was also with us in the office 

Speaking of 7he Song Messenger reminds me of an incident that 
may be worth mentioning. We published a New Year's extra in 
those days which we sent broadcast from Maine to—I was going to 
say Georgia, but that section was barred out then. We sent from 
the North and West as far South as we could. I think we were the 
first to send ‘‘ To the principal singer,”’ etc., and the plan being new 
the little missives were not thrown into the waste basket to any ex 
tent, either by postmasters or rec ipients, but produced great results. 
I used to write a song for this extra. The year previous to the time 
of which I am speaking ‘ ‘Just before the battle, mother,’’ was the 
song. December was now approaching, and I was very much inter 
ested in something I was working at—‘‘ The Curriculum”’ | think it 
was—and had put off the song for the coming extra. One day my 
brother said, ‘‘ We must have that song or we can not get the paper 
into the hands of the people by New Year's Day; go write it now 
while it is on your mind.”” In two hours I brought him the song 
We tried it over and he said, ‘‘ I must confess I don't think much of 
but it may do.” I was inclined to agree with him about the mu 
sic, but after all was a little disappointed, because I had grown quite 
warm and interested in writing the words. They were on a subject 
| that was then very near the hearts of the loyal people of the North. 
The song was “‘ Tramp, tramp, tramp, the boys are marching,” and 
|was not only an illustration of the advantage of my blackboard 
training, but was a further confirmation of what I have said before 
that in my case successes were usually surprises. 

In 1863, having outgrown our quarters on Clark street, we moved 
into the Crosby Opera House building, then just erected on Wash- 
ington street, near State. This store and basement were one hun 
dred and eighty feet long by thirty in width, to which was eventually 
added a building just across the alley in the rear, which aggregated 
a still larger floor area. The basement in this rear building was ox 
cupied by our printing office and steam presses, and the main floor 
| by pianos and organs. The second story had rooms for band and 
orchestra instruments and “small goods,”’ and one fitted up for my 
use. Here I made my books and songs, and looked after the pub- 
lishing interests of the house. This large amount of room was ne 
cessitated by the buying out of various small musical establishments, 
culminating in the purchase of the extensive catalogue, with all its 
music plates, and the entire stock of Henry Tolman & Co. of Bos 
| ton—two or three car loads. This catalogue included that of Nathan 
Richardson, afterwards Russell & Richardson, and afterwards Rus 
sell & Tolman. So the songs of mine that they had published came 
| back to me, and I was now their publisher as well as author. 

G. F. R 
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MUSIC IN LONDON, 


From our Regular Correspondent 


LONDON, July 2, 1890. 
HE musical season is gradually dying away. Concerts will be 
suspended after the 16th inst., and the opera will close on the 
26th. The past month has, how <ver, been one of the busiest 
that London music-lovers have ever experienced. 





| WESTMINSTER ABBEY FESTIVAL. 


Although it is not quite fair to call it a Handel festival, the perform- 
ance to be given on July 1oth at Westminster Abbey for the benefit of 
the Royal Society of Musicians will be a very interesting one. The 
program comprises selections from ‘‘ Judas Maccabzeus,”’ ‘‘ Samson,"’ 
and “Saul,” the whole of the first scene of the last named ora- 
torio, including the popular chorus ‘‘ How excellent Thy name, O 
Lord,’ and the first ‘‘ Halleluia’’ being given. Mr. Lloyd, Madame 
Nordica, Madame Patey, and Mr. Watkin Mills will be the principal 
vocalists, and Professor Bridge will conduct a band and chorus of 
about five hundred performers. 


RICHTER CONCERTS. 


| On the 16th ult., at the Richter Concert, Mr. Leonard Borwick, the 
young English pupil of Madame Schumann, made his second ap 
pearance, and gave an extremely able performance of Brahms's D 
minor Concerto. In this work the young English artist appeared to 
far better advantage than in Schumann's Concerto, and while 4" 
sessing plenty of power, and any amount of executive ability, he 
| displayed a degree of intellectuality which was hardly expected of 
him. The instrumental items of the program comprised Beethoven's 
Symphony in A, the “ Siegfried Idyll,"’ and the Dead March. 

| On the 23d ult. there was a remarkably fine program, which opened 
| with an Overture and closed with Liszt's ‘‘ Dante’’ Symphony, the 
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solo in which was sung by Miss Fillunger. The scheme likewise 
comprised the trio of the Rhine daughters from the third act of the 
‘‘Gotterdammerung,”’ sung by Miss Fillunger, Miss Anna Williams, 
and Miss Lena Little; the ‘‘ Preislied,’’ from the ‘‘ Meistersinger,’’ deli- 
ciously warbled by Mr. Lloyd; the ballet music from Rubinstein’s 
‘‘Feramors,”’ and the much debated love duet from the ‘‘ Walkure,”’ 
again sung by Miss Anna Williams and Mr, Lloyd. 

The London Wagner Society gave, in conjunction with the di- 
rectors of the Richter concerts, a performance in which the program 
was devoted exclusively to the works of the Bayreuth master. It had 
originally been intended that Wagner's early symphony should be 
once more revived. Happily, however, this determination was not 
carried out. The symphony, whatever may be its merits, has nothing 
whatever in common with Wagner's real art theories or advanced style, 
and its original production at the Henschel concerts a year or two 
ago, despite the nonsensical puffery which preceded it, was one of the 
gloomiest failures of modern orchestral performances. Instead, the 
concert opened with the overture to “ Rienzi." It also included 
Elizabeth's greeting from ‘ Tannhauser,” sung by Miss Pauline 
Cramer, the “Flying Dutchman”"’ prelude, the song “ Blick ich 
umber,"’ sung by Mr. Henschel as Wolfram, the closing scene from 
the ‘‘ Gotterdammerung,"’ in which Miss Pauline Cramer took part as 
Brunnhilde, the always popular opening and closing scenes from 
“Tristan und Isolde ’’ performed in accordance with the orchestral 
version prepared by Dr. Richter, and, finally, the closing scene from 
the third act of the “‘ Walkure”’ ; that is to say, Wotan's farewell of 
Brunnhilde in the Feuerzauber. At the next two concerts there will 
be an even stronger Wagnerian selection, the program on July 7th 
including the “ Faust” overture, Richter’s potpourri of popular mel- 
odies from the ‘‘ Nibelungen Ring,’’ and Dvorak's fourth symphony, 
while at the last concert of the season, on July 14th, Mr. Lloyd will 
sing Lohengrin's farewell to the swan. Mr. Max Heinrich will take 
part in the final scene from the “ Meistersinger,"’ and Beethoven's 
choral symphony will close the season. 


HISTORICAL CONCERTS. 


On the 26th of June M. Franceschetti, who has already appeared 
as a vocalist at the opera, announced an historical concert. The 
scheme opened with the Greek ‘‘Hymn to Calliope,” the poem of 
which is said to have been written between the second and fourth 
centuries, and which was harmonized in the Hypo-Lydian mode by 
the late Sir George Macfarren. It also comprised a Canzonetta by 
Gabriell Falliero, supposed to have been written about the year 1500, 
and now sung with an accompaniment played on the nineteenth 
century substitute for the lute by M. Dabiero. One of Tartini’s violin 
sonatas was followed by a selection from the ‘ Eurydice"’ of Jacobo 
Peri, dated 1560, a “ pupilette’’ by Andrea Falconieri, 1616, and va- 
rious works by Boccherini, Durante,;Domenico-Paradies, and Pergo- 
lese, the program therefore not comprising any music later than the 
first half of the eighteenth century. 

At an historical concert given last month by the pupils of Mr. 
Dolmetsch the program was of a highly interesting character, particu- 
larly in regard to old English music. Among the works performed 
was the instrumental music from the second act of Henry Purcell's 
‘The Faery Queen "’ (1692), including a double canon, four in two, 
The MS. opera, as most people are aware, has long been lost, but 
some of the instrumental music has been found in an old collection 
of very incorrect parts, from which Mr. Dolmetsch has made up a 
score. It is conjectured that the work had not been played in public 
for the last century and a half. The triple Sonata, No. 5, by the 
Englishman John Stanley, who was born in 1817, and at the age of 
eleven was appointed organist at All Hallow's Church, Bread street, 
and in 1834 became organist of the Temple Church, was also given. 
The concerto is for two violins and violoncello, with accompaniment 
for harpsichord and strings, the harpsichord part being played by 
Miss Ethel Davis. Some of Christopher Sympson's “ divisions,” 
specimens of which were recently heard at the Popular Concerts, were 
now played upon the viol de gamba by Miss Dolmetsch, and the 
scheme also included a suite for strings in the old style by Mr. Dol- 
metsch himself, and Henry Lawes’s song ‘‘Sweet Echo,"’ with ac- 
companiment for viol d'amour, viol da gamba, and harpsichord. 
The song was announced to be sung by the Countess Valda Gleichen. 
The harpsichord used was one dated 1771, by Burkhard Tchudi, the 
founder of the firm of Broadwood, in whose possession the instru- 
ment now is. 

PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 


On June 28th the last of the Philharmonic concerts was given, 
the famous Belgian violinist, Mr. Ysaye, coming specially from the 
Continent in order to play Spohr's ninth concerto in D minor. This 
gifted artist gave a very brilliant rendering of a work which the com- 
poser himself thought so highly of that he included it in his ‘ Violin 
School,”’ but which has now lost a good deal of its interest. The 
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program also included Macfarren’s ‘‘Chevy Chase"’ overture, a 
quartet by Costa, and Beethoven's choral symphony, conducted by 
Mr. Cowen. The annual dinner of the Philharmonic Society will be 
held on the 3d of July, and it is satisfactory to learn that the season 
has so far been successful that no call will be necessary upon the 
guarantors. From an art point of view the season has, however, left 
a very great deal to be desired. By far the greater portion of the 
new works introduced this year by the Society will probably never be 
heard again in this country, and were certainly not worth the trouble 
and the time spent upon them. The chief exception is Dvorak’s new 
symphony in D, No. 4, which had previously been accepted by Dr. 
Richter. 
PATTI'S REAPPEARANCE. 


Madame Patti on June 28th made her first appearance since her 
recent illness. The audience was necessarily not so large as hereto- 
fore, partly, perhaps, because the public were not quite sure that the 
popular prima donna would turn up. She was not in her best voice, 
and at first, strangely enough for Madame Patti, her intonation was 
more or less uncertain. But she sang three songs, to wit, the legende 
of the “ Fille du Parias"’ from Delibes’ ‘“‘ Lakme,” the hackneyed 
“O, luce di quest’ anima" from Donizetti's ‘‘ Linda,"’ and the 
‘Banks of Allan Water,”’ besides two encores, to wit, ‘‘ Comin’ thro’ 
the Rye,” and the inevitable “ Home, Sweet Home."” The cast was 
otherwise a strong one, it including Madame Henschel, Patey, and 
Sterling, Messrs. Lloyd, Lely, and Henschel as vocalists, Misses 
Eissler and Wolff as instrumentalists, and Mr. Ganz as conductor 
of the orchestra. 


MUSIC AND ANIMALS, 


GERMAN paper states that experiments have recently been 

made in Lippe and Westphalia to ascertain whether military 

horses understand the bugle calls. The committee appointed 
have come to the conclusion that the animals have no clear compre- 
hension of the meaning of these sounds, as a whole troop of riderless 
cavalry horses remained quite unmoved by the different bugle calls. 
On the other hand, however, the editor of 7hierfreund relates the 
following story of his own personal experience of the sagacity of 
military horses. In the war of 1872, during a skirmish with the Sioux 
Indians, the Third Cavalry had formed an encampment in the valley 
of Niobrara, on the southern border of Dakota. At nightfall the 
horses were tethered by a long line to the ground. Towards daybreak 
a violent storm of rain and hail burst over the valley. The terrified 
animals broke loose from their fastening, and, in their fright, tore 
away up the steep sides of the valley into the territory of the enemy. 
Without horses, at the mercy of the enemy, we should be lost; yet 
it was impossible, in the half-darkness, to go after them into an un- 
known country probably full of Indians. The captain, as a last re- 
source, ordered the stable call to be sounded. In a few minutes 
every horse had returned to the encampment, and we were saved. 

The Oesterreichischer Thierfreund states that both horses and dogs 
have been proved to have good ears for music, particularly dogs, 
who have been known to whine piteously at certain eo while 
at others they evince their delight and enjoyment by licking the per- 
former's hand and begging him to repeat them. According to 
Aristotle, the flute is the favorite instrument of the horse. The 
Sybarites taught their horses to dance to the music of flutes. This 
accomplishment proved a serious drawback, for upon one occasion, 
when at war, and the inhabitants of the luxurious city were about to 
charge their enemy, their opponents remained stationary, each man 
producing a flute and commencing to play upon it; the horses of the 
Sybarites at the accustomed sound immediately began to caper and 
dance in such a vigorous fashion that their owners lost all control 
over them, and were obliged to show the flag of truce. 

Another story, which is stated to be well authenticated, but which 
seems almost too good to be true, appeared a short time ago ina 
German newspaper. A gentleman, who was a finished musician, re- 
sided some years ago at Darmstadt. He kept a dog which was the 
terror of all the singers and instrumentalists in the place, for it had 
the fatal habit of raising its face to heaven and howling whenever a 
false note was emitted. It never made a mistake, and well-known 
singers were said to tremble when they saw their unwelcome judge, 
seated by his master's side, at concerts or at the opera, for “ Max" 
was a regular first-nighter, and a great friend of the theater director ; 
he was never known to miss a new opera, 

‘‘Max" was not a respecter of persons, and when the singing was 
but a shade out he would attract the attention of the whole audience 
to it with a terrible howl. One tenor went so far as to refuse to sing 
unless the dog was removed, but ‘‘ Max "’ was so great a favorite with 
the Darmstadt public, and such a well-known frequenter, that the 














singer might as well have requested to have the director himself re- 
moved from the stalls, and he was obliged to give in with as good a 


grace as possible. The dog's master stated that he had trained him, 
when he was quite a puppy, by striking him hard when any one sang 
or played a wrong note, later on he tapped him gently, then he only 
had to look at him, and by the time he was three years old the dog 
was as good a judge as his master of a false note. 
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A CHORUS OF THREE THOUSAND. 


66 T. PAUL" was produced at the Crystal Palace on the 2ist 


of June by a band and a chorus of 3,000 performers under | 
P =] 


-Mr. Manns. ‘ Elijah" was so treated last year, and with 
success; but Mendelssohn's great Protestant oratorio lends itself 
even better to performance by a large army of choristers. In the 


vast space of the Central Transept the solos are necessarily of less | 


importance than the choruses, but they were entrusted to Madame 
Albani, who gave a delightful rendering of “ Jerusalem "’ and of the 
arioso ‘I will sing of Thy great mercies"’; Mr. Edward Lloyd, fresh 


from his American tour, who sang “ Be thou faithful unto death” prac- | 


tically as well as it could be sung; Madame Patey and Mr. Watkin 
Mills. These artists did their best; but it was in the performance by 


the 2,500 adult choristers, who, in certain of the chorales and in the | 


two finales, were reinforced by a special choir of 500 boys, that the 
attention of the audience was chiefly centered. ‘The chorales went 
exceptionally well, ‘‘Sleepers wake,’ indeed, in which the ! 
voices were heard high above those of the females, making a great 
sensation. This was equally the case with such noble choruses as 
‘‘He hath said, and our ears have heard Him”; the magnificent 
‘Stone him to death,"’ which, from so large a choir, came out with 
enormous force; ‘Rise up, arise,’’ and the fine chorus, ‘Great is 
the depth of the riches of wisdom,” which closed the first part. In 
this and in other choral portions it was observed that Mr. Manns 
was taking the tempi far slower than usual. 


acted designedly and from prudential reasons, it being considered | 
unsafe in a work not thoroughly familiar to them to take the choir | 


too rapidly through the fugal passages. In the second part the more 
placid choruses made an equally favorable impression. A beautiful 
delivery of ‘‘ How lovely are the messengers” elicited general ap- 
plause, a feature which, doubtless owing to the sacred nature of the 
story and the music, was not otherwise very prominent during the 
afternoon. Equally fine was the singing of the chorus “Is this he ?"’ 
in which the multitude denounce Paul and Barnabas, and the two 
choruses of Gentiles in the scene at Lystra, while in striking contrast 
was the singing of the great fugue ‘‘ But our God abideth,” the cho- 
rale (Luther's edition of the Creed employed by Mendelssohn as a 
cantofermo) being sung by the 500 boys. 
this gigantic choir of 2,500 voices was derived exclusively from the 
metropolis, save as to 400 singers who came specially from Bristol. 
The attendance numbered nearly 23,000. 
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HUMOR IN MUSIC. 


» IKE many other characteristics of the “ divine art,’’ (says the 
Musical Standard,) humor in tone-painting is a comparatively 
modern manifestation. The “heavenly maid" has sojourned 
long enough on this earth to become very human; she has learned 
to laugh and smile at any rate,even though she must ever to her 
glory remain incapable of expressing malicious satire. Indeed, mu- 
sic Can not even be said to express wit; it is humor, innocent and 
perhaps shadowy, but still definite enough to be enjoyable, and to 
add to the enjoyment of witty words. It may be questioned whether 
there is a real sense or presence of humor in music; humor in sound 
is little more than quaintness, or, one may say, grotesqueness ; but 
these qualities are wonderfully intensified when associated, as in 
opera, with verbal wit. : 

Some one has called the bassoon “the clown of the orchestra,’ 
but the humor of the instrument is almost entirely grotesqueness, 
pointed undoubtedly by the pungent tone and assertive attack, espe- 
cially in staccato passages. Other instruments are not incapable of 
similar grotesque effects, as the trombone, and nearly obsolete 
elephantine ophecleide. 

The following humorous description of certain orchestral instru- 
ments, which appeared in a southern journal many years ago, may 
perhaps emphasize the above extracts. 

“The oboe resembles a clarinet very much asa rake resembles 
a hoe: all the difference is at one end. The voice of the oboe is 
much like that of a man trying to whistle with his head under water. 
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The popular conductor | 


It should be added that | 
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The orchestral composers use the oboe on account of its simple, 
honest quality, to express a countryman going to ask a banker to 
lend him two hundred dollars until Henry Clay is elected. In 
Jacobini’s beautiful creation, ‘Sounds from the Kitchen,’ you will 
remember the oboes are used to convey the remarks that pass be 
tween the cook and the grocer’s boy, who had just brought home two 
gallons of golden syrup in a one-gallon kerosene can, and vice versa 
rhe candid astonishment of the cook infuses the soul of the listener, 
while the efforts of the grocer’s boy to explain away the apparent 
discrepancy between the quantity of the syrup and the size of the can 
are beautifully and touchingly conveyed. The of 
wood, and the complete instrument is probably worth eight dollars a 
cord. It looks like a pump log, and is played by blowing into a sil 

ver stem that winds into the side of the tube. When the bassoon i 

| not in use in the orchestra it can be utilized as aclothes-prop. It has 
two distinct properties of tone. Inthe upper and lower register it 
has a voice like a cow that has fallen into a pit, and in the middle 
register it sounds like a man with the croup shouting ‘fire’ from a 
fourth-story window. It is much used by composers for mournful, 
distracted effect, and in the opera of ‘‘ La Sonambula "’ it is employed 
as the interpreter of a man calling down a dark alley for his lost dog 

When the average man listens to the ravishing bassoon solo in the 
slow movement in the concerto for piano and orchestra, it insensibly 
makes him think of a tall woman with her head tied up in an apron 

and her mouth full of clothes-pins trying to hang up a fourteen-foot 
| sheet in a gale of wind. The flute is too familiar to require any de 

tailed description. In the hands of the young man living in the next 
block its expressive, wailing notes are vaguely suggestive of a dog 
| trying to crawl through a fence that is too close for him, assisted by 
another dog of greater weight and more irritable temperament. The 
double bass is the largest of the violin tribe; it is also the worst. 


bassoon is made 


The man who plays it is usually fat, and always bald.”’—Ausica 
Herald 
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| SUCCESSFUL SONGS. 

= 

| 

N interesting fact about successful songs may be noted, 
and that is, only sentimental songs make any money 
Humorous songs become very popular. They are ap 


plauded in the theater when a favorite singer sings them, and 
are laughed at unrestrainedly, but very few in the audience 
|ever think of buying copies of them. This is peculiarly true of that 
description of humorous ditty known as the topical song. It may be 
explained that this is a song in which the material of the different 
verses is arranged to give point to a significant phase which invari 
ably forms the last line of the verse. The performance practically 
amounts to piggling with language, the effect coming from the hu 
morous and unexpected illustration which can be adduced of the 
| idea embodied in the adopted phrase. 

Given on the stage by an expert singer who enforces the points of 
the verses by appropriate action and facial expression, these songs 
are very effective. Sung in the parlor by an ordinary vocalist and 
without the effect which comes from the assembly of a large number 
of people, these songs almost invariably fall flat. In consequence, 
| they are very seldom sung there, and the music publishers who give 
| them to the world find the world ungrateful, much to the publisher's 
| pecuniary grief. On the other hand, a sentimental song may be sung 
jin the home circle by an inexperienced singer with very fair effect. 
| Somehow or other the underlying sentiment survives the most out 
| rageous treatment. It has better staying qualities than humor has. 
| The melodies are simple, the thoughts expressed find a welcome 
}among all classes of people and the sheet music finds its way to 
thousands of piano racks through the land, and so the publisher be 
comes happy and affluent. 
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ALLADS sprang from the very heart of the people, and flit from 
age to age, from lip to lip of shepherds, peasants, nurses, of 
all the class that continues nearest to the state of natural men 

They make music with the plash of the fisherman's oars and the 

hum of the spinning-wheel, and keep time with the step of th 

ploughman as he drives his team. The country seems to have aided 

man in their making; the bird's note sings in them, the tree has lent 

her whispers, the stream its murmur, the village-bell its tinkling time 

| The whole soul of the peasant class breathes in their burdens, as the 
| great sea resounds in the shells cast upon the shores 
| voice from secret places, from silent peoples, and old times long 
dead ; and as such they stir us in a strangely intimate fashion, to 

which artistic verse can never attain.—Andrew Lang. 
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A GREAT ado has been made in England of 
late concerning the granting of degrees to mu- 


” 


sicians, and the wearing of ‘* hoods,’”’ whatever 
this latter may mean. The discussion of super- 
ficialities has nearly if not quite crowded out 
of the music papers the more essential subject 


of music itself. 


Dr. Geo, F. Root and C, C. Case have pre- 
pared a new Singing School and Convention 
Book, *‘ The Arena of Song,” which is in préss 
and will be ready early in August. We need do 
no more than call the attention of teachers and 
convention leaders to this new work of these 


two wide awake, practical men. 


Wuy did not the Music Teachers’ National 
Association vote to meet at Chicago during the 
World’s Fair in 1893, instead of appointing a 
substitute ? What a grand chance it has thrown 
away by adopting, in a hasty manner, an ill- 
digested report! Why was not this important 
subject fully and freely discussed in regular 
meetings, and a suitable place provided for it 
n the regular program? We are glad, how- 
ever, that Col, Ziegfeld, of the Chicago College 
of Music, is to be at the head of the new asso- 
ciation (though we do not believe a new one 
necessary ), for he is a great organizer, thorough- 
ly fair and honest, and a man for whom we 
have the greatest respect. 


It is with great pleasure that we call the 
attention of our readers to a new book by Mrs. 
Clara Louise Burnham, the eldest daughter of 
Dr. The 
‘* Mistress of Beech Knoll,” and, like her pre- 


Root. new story is entitled the 


vious books, 1S descriptive of life in New Eng- 
land. The story opens quietly, but one soon 


becomes absorbed in the various plots and 
counter-plots, in the planning and working 


out of which Mrs, Burnham in this book rises 





Mrs. B., 
with her mother, is spending the summer at 
West 
quite, ‘‘ give away”’ the subject of her next 


book ? 


to the level of our best novelists. 


Point. Does not this fact almost, if not 


Mr. QuIGG, writing from London to his 
paper, the American Musician, relates an at- 
tempt by Col, Mapleson to procure a new 
Opera for the Chicago World’s Fair in 1893. 
the 


He applied to Gounod, who sent him 


following terms: 


$50,000 for a four-act opera, $10,000 to be 
paid upon the delivery of each act, the last to 
be finished in January, 1892, in addition to 
which his publishers in Paris were to be the 
owners for Europe, and the author’s fee of 
$400 a performance reserved, And these terms 
were imposed before the manager could ascer- 
tain whether the work would be a success or 
failure. Under such circumstances it is need- 
less to say that M. Gounod will not be called 
upon to write an opera for America, 


AN ENGLISH contemporary calls attention to 
the fact that curious printer’s errors are com- 
mon enough, and never more plentiful than in 
connection with musical names. An esteemed 
organist lately found Bach figuring in one of 
as Back; 


other hand another printer lately altered the 


his recital programs while on the 


name of Dudley Buck to Dudley Bach, under 
the probable impression the great organ com- 
poser must be the man intended. Very curi- 
ous was the composer’s name recently appended 
in a provincial journal to the title of a peni- 
tential anthem in a cathedral list, the name of 
the composer being given as Faust; possibly 


Farrant was intended, An account of one 


organ recital states that a Lefebure by Wely 
was skillfully performed. 


THE New York Sun, in commenting upon the 
action of the Music Teachers’ National Associ- 
ation in regard to the World’s Fair in 1893, 
says: 


The reports of the proceedings of the meet- 
ing at which this matter was considered indi- 
cate a possibility that the Music Teachers’ 
National Association failed to grasp the sub- 
ject. Their proposition is to hold an inter- 
national congress of musicians at Chicago in 
1893. Unless this scheme puts the perform- 
ance of American music forward as its high- 
est object, it will not claim the undivided ap- 
proval of those to whom the advancement of 
national art is dear. From the account given 
by the Chicago /ndicator, a musical journal, it 
appears that a board of officers was elected by 
the Music Teachers’ National Association for 
its proposed specia! meeting in 1893. The 
names of these officers, with one or two excep- 
tions, are unknown to the general public, and 
can not be accepted as representative even with- 
in the limits of the musical profession. Such 
names as Thomas, Paine, Mason, Gilchrist, 
Damrosch, Seidl, Lang, and Van der Stucken 
are conspicuous by their absence from the list. 
These are men known not only in this country, 
but in Europe, and their selection as officers 
would have been an ample guarantee that 
speculative greed would not be indulged in 
connection with the project, As matters stand, 
there is good reason to believe that the ‘ Inter- 
national Congress of Musicians” will develop 
into a vulgar band contest, with money-making 
design rather than artistic aim. 


THE Commercial Gazette, in commenting upon 
a recent meeting of the Directors of the May 
Festival Association, says : 


One thing is certain, there can be no hope of 
the success of the Cincinnati May Festival with- 
out a local chorus, Another thing is certain, 
the chorus can not be expected to serve with 
the faithfulness and effectiveness of the past 
without more satisfactory recognition than it 
has received. It has no representation in the 
Directory; it defrays its own expenses, and gets 
no pay; it receives no credit commensurate 
with the labor it performs; it has, from time to 
time, been bossed and knocked about by an 
autocratic Director; it has been mercilessly 
criticised by musical upstarts from abroad, and 
has suffered indignities at the hands of the 
leader of a hired band that has completely worn 
out the patience of the members of the choral 
organization, There is among the choristers, 
and among the people generally, a weariness of 
the old order of things. New methods are 
called for. It is well enough, perhaps, to hire 
big bands and big leaders, and pdy enormous 
sums to foreign warblers who likely enough 
were ragged and half-starved while at home, 
and before they were advertised into American 
fame. These people come, like the circus, and 
carry away the money of the town. But here- 
after the chorus must be treated with more 
consideration, 


CARDINAL NEWMAN, in discoursing upon the 
subject of music, offers the following noble con- 
ception of its origin: 


There are seven notes in the scale; make 
them fourtéen. Yet what a slender outfit for so 
vast an enterprise! What science brings so 
much out of so little? Out of what poor ele- 
ments does some great master in it create his 
new world! Shall we say that all this exuber- 
ant inventiveness is a mere ingenuity or trick 
of art, like some game or fashion of the day, 
without reality and without meaning? Yet, is 
it possible that that inexhaustible evolution and 
disposition of notes, so rich yet so simple, so 
intricate yet so regulated, so various yet so 
majestic, should be a mere sound, which is gone 
and perishes? Can it be that those mysterious 
stirrings of heart and keen emotions, and strange 
yearnings after we know not what, and awful 
impressions from we know not whence, should 
be wrought in us by what is unsubstantial, and 
comes and goes, and begins and ends in itself? 
It is not so; it can not be. No, they have 
escaped from some higher sphere; they are the 
outpourings of eternal harmony in the medium 
of created sound; they are echoes from our 
home ; they are the voices of angels, or the 
Magnificat of saints, or the living laws of Di- 
vine governance, or the Divine attributes ; some- 
thing are they beside themselves which we can 
not compass, which we can not utter, 


The Hearing Ear. 


The current Wide-Awake for young folks has 
a very interesting article, entitled the ‘*Game 
of the Senses,’’ which we take the liberty of 
reproducing in this VistTor. 

The article gives several tests of a musical 
character, and this line of experiment can be 
carried to great length if desired, 

When in professional life, it was our custom 
in all of our teaching to train the ears of old 
and young to recognize and place as to pitch all 
sounds having regular vibrations, or which in 
any degree could be classed as musical, 

The practice is both interesting and _profit- 




































































able, and is too much, if not wholly, neglected 
in ordinary teaching. 

A pupil will get a firmer grasp of the sounds 
he has to deal with in music if he is so trained 
that his ear becomes alert to all sound. 

We question whether the majority of music 
pupils in our schools and conservatories can 
give the pitch names of a number of tones 
Yet this faculty of de- 


termining absolute pitch can be easily acquired, 


sounded at random. 


and is extremely beneficial. 

Listen to that bell! what is the pitch of it? 
Hear that steam whistle! what note does it 
Hark to the clang of the black- 
smith’s hammer on the ircn or the anvil! what 


give out? 


is the name of the sound you hear? What is the 
pitch of that bird note? What is the tone of 
that waterfall? What base tone does the rum- 
ble of the railroad train suggest ? 

There are innumerable sounds in animate 
and inanimate nature having definite pitch, 
and the ear that is trained to recognize them 
will all the more readily, accurately, and 
effectively deal with the tones used in vocal 
and instrumental music. 

We advise all our readers to develop the 
faculty of recognizing the absolute pitch of all 
sounds in any way musical thet may be thrust 
upon their attention. 


The Music Teachers’ National Asso- 
ciation. 

The Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the 
M. T,N.A. was held as previously announced 
in the VistTor, at Detroit, July 1, 2, 3, and 4. 
Several State Associations, that of Ohio among 
others, gave up their yearly meetings, in order 
to enhance the interests of this one. While 
we do not believe this was a wise thing to do, 
there will be no conflict in the future as the 
meetings of both State and National will be 
held in alternate years. This move is a wise 
one in any event, and will be productive of 
good to all concerned. 

The program was carried out as nearly as 
possible as announced, The usual slips and 
failures to appear of those taking part were 
On the whole 
Musically 


about in the usual proportion, 
the meeting was socially a success. 
also it was very good. From a literary point 
of view, about the usual level. The essays are 
well enough at these meetings, some of them 
being helpful, practical and suggestive. To 
our mind, however, this feature of the meet- 
ings would be far more helpful if there were 
less of it, A good essay needs digesting, 
should be thoroughly discussed on the spot and 
plenty of time should be given to the discus- 
sion. One half of the number of “ papers” 
could well be spared, in order that a sufficient 
amount of time could be had for the proper 
consideration of the other half. This super- 
abundance of essays is a fault common to all 
similar organizations and should be corrected, 

The meetings were delightfully opened by a 
reception, excursion and dinner tendered the 
association on Monday, by the well-known 


Farrand & Votey Organ Company, of Detroit. 





On Tuesday, President Angell, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, welcomed the Association 
to the city and State, after which Mr. Albert 
Ross Parsons, President of the M. T. N. A., 
delivered the annual address. A committee 
cmsisting of Arthur Foote, Boston, F. W. 
Root, Chicago, and Ch, W. Landon, of Claver- 
ack, N. Y., was appointed to consider the 
address and report as to its suggestions. 

Then followed the report of the Secretary, 
H. S. Perkins, which was followed by a mu- 
sical program as previously announced. 

We have not the space for, neither do we 
believe our readers desire, a repetition of the 
printed programs or a notice of the essays in 
detail, as they will all appear in the official re- 
port. 

The orchestra, under Theodore Thomas, lent 
additional interest to the meeting of 1890, but 
it was very evident that a larger number of re- 
hearsals would have resulted in a much closer 
approximation to the expectation of the asso- 
ciation and the public. 

The essays read were briefly as follows : 

Probable Future of 
by Mr, J. H. Howe; 
‘Artificial Methods,’”’ by Charles H. Jarvis; 


‘Past, Present and 
Pianoforte Playing,” 
**Woman in Music,” by Fannie Bloomfield- 
Zeisler; ‘* The Scientific Study of Music,” by 
Ae * 
‘‘American Music,’’ by John S. Van Cleve; 
by A. A. Stanley ; 
Organs in America,’”’ by Sumner Salter ; 


Pratt, read by Frederic W. Root; 
** Early 
«The 


Grant 


‘*The Organ,” 
American Composer,”’ by Frederick 
Gleason ; ‘‘ The Composers,”’ by Johann H. 
Beck; 
“Vocal Art and 


“Composition,” by C. L, Capen; 


Its Progress,” by Emilio 
Belari, read by Kudolph DeRoode; ‘ Vocal 
Music,” by E. J. Meyer; ‘* Musical Education 
for the Masses,” by W. F. Heath; 


as an Association of Public School 


**Our Duty 
Music 


Teachers,”” by L. W. Mason; * Discussi»n on 


the Psychology of Music,’’ by Theodore F. 
Seward. 

The officers elected for the ensuing term are 
as follows: 


President—J. H. Hahn, of Detroit. 

Secretary—H. 8. Perkins, of Chicago. 

Treasurer—W. F. Heath, of Fort Wayne, Ind 

Executive Committee—Car| Lachmund, of Minneapo- 
lis, S. A. Baldwin, and W. P. Patzet, of St. Paul. 

Program Committee—Wilson G. Smith, of Cleveland, 
E. J. Myer, of New York, N. H. Allen, of Hartford 

Examining Committee—E. A. MacDowell, of Boston, 
E. R. Kroeger, of St. Louis, J H. Jarvis, of Phila 
delphia, J. H. Rosewald, of San Francisco 

Auditing Committee—J. W. Ruggles, of Iowa, H. G 
Congdon, of St. Paul, T. A. Parker, of Madison, Wis 


The next meeting will be held in Minne- 
apolis, Minn., in 1892. 


Interrational Congress of Musicians, 


The Music Teachers’ National Association, 
which met at Detroit last month, authorized 
the formation ofa society with the above name, 
with a view to holding a meeting of musicians 
in Chicago at the time of the World’s Fair in 
1893. The following officers were selected : 

President—Dr. F. Ziegfeld, of Chicago 

Secretary—H. 8. Perkins, of Chicago. 

Treasurer—W. F. Heath, of Fort Wayne, Ind 

Executive Committee—F. G. Gleason, 0. L. Fox, of 
Chicago, J. H. Hahn, of Detroit. 
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Program Committee—Albert Ross Parsons, of New 
York, Calixa Lavallee, of Boston, Constantin Ster 
berg, of Philadelphia, Fred W. Root and Clarence 
Eddy, of Chicago 
=Examining Committee on American Compositions 
Dudley Buck, of New York, E. M. Bowman, of Ne 
York, 5. B. Whitney, of Boston, J. H. Rosewald, San 
Francisco 

Advisory Board—Prof. David Swing, Dr. H. W 


M. Pullman, Edson Keith, George P. Upton, W. K 
Sullivan, Wm. Penn Nixon, J. W. Scott, Washingtor 
Hessing, of Chicago; Rev. Lyman Abbott 
Patton, Rev. Robert Collyer, Rabbi Felix Adler 
Chauncey M. Depew, Gen. Daniel Sickles, George | 
Peabody, Edward J. Stanton, Theodore Thomas, H 
E. Krehbiel, Anton Seidl, Franz Van der Stucken 
W. J. Henderson, Justin Cobb, H. T. Finck, of New 
York: Arthur Nikisch, of Boston 


r 


City Wotes. 
The Zoo Ginette toe very 


season, but we understand that the lions objec 
to the electric lights. 


popular thi 


Prof. Van Cleve is giving daily lectures on 
music and literature at the Epworth Chautau- 
qua, near Loveland, O. 

Mr. Geo. Schneider, in addition to his regu- 


lar summer work, is editing and revising new 


bs 
music for his popular sets of teaching pieces. 

Opera at the Highland House has been at 
tempted several] times this summer, but fo 
some reason has not proved a financial 
cess. 

Xaver Scharwenka is now in this country on 
a pleasure trip. We extend to him a cordial 
welcome as a musician whom Americans ri 
gard with great respect Mr. Guckenberger, 
of the College of Music, who was a pupil of 
Scharwenka’s, hopes to 
guished musician to visit Cincinnati. 


induce the distin 


J. Hartwell Cabell is spending his vacation 
in Europe, visiting Miss Currie Duke, to whom 
he is engaged. Miss Duke is studying the 
violin with Joachim, and is also making rapid 
progress as a pianist, 

Mrs. Caldwell’s reception at the Detroit 
meeting of the American Music Teachers was 
very flattering. We clip the following fron 
one of the reports ; 


Mrs. Caldwell sang with splendid 


vigor and style two arias by Handel and G: 
nod. She possesses a resonant voice of splen- 
did timbre, under such cultivation that her use 
of it was in the highest degree artistic Both 
of her numbers were enthusiastically received 
by the audience. 


dramati 





~ — 


A Game of the Senses. 


When you go to your room at night, can 
you walk directly to the match-box and put 
your hand cn it? 

When you turn out your light and leave 
your room, do you have to fumble for the door, 
or can you go straight across the room and 
take hold of the knob ? 

Can you at night walk among the trees with- 
out running into them, or keep the garden 
path as directly as you would were it daylight 

If you wish to estimate the size of anything, 
do you know enough of feet and inches to 
make a fair guess by simply looking at it ? 

If you are a boy can you calculate by yards 
if a girl, by feet? 

Can you guess the height of a hat by sight 
The size of anything that is deceptive becaus 
it looks larger or smaller than it really is 

Can you calculate the weight of a book, a 
box of matches, a bat, a ball, a glass of water, 
a letter, by holding it in your hand ? 

If you hear street cars where ther: a 
double track, can you tell by the sound whic 
way they are coming? 

If you are near a river can you locate a 
steamboat by sound ? 
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Can you use your knowledge of music in 
analyzing the progressions of a steam whistle ? 
Can you tell on which tone it stops? 

With your eyes shut can you tell what kind 
of a flower is put to your nose? Do you know 
the difference between the odor of a leaf from 
a rose-bush and one from a maple-tree. 

Can you tell from the bark of the trees the 
points of the compass? 

Can you by listening tell what kind of 
vehicle is coming, and how many horses are 
attached to it? Do you know the difference in 
sound made by four hoofs and by eight? 

Can you match colors without samples ; carry 
colors and shades in your memory ? 

By the touch only can you tell which material 
is cotton, which is woolen? Can you from a 
bunch of different-colored zephyrs pick out a 
black strand, keeping your eyes shut ? 

Can you by the taste only tell what kind of 
meat you are eating? Can you decide what 
flavor has been used in a glass of soda water ? 
Does a rose-petal taste like that of a violet? 

Do hard water and soft water taste alike ? 

In short: do you use your senses? Do you 
train your observation, and then remember 
what you observed ? 

The new methods of education are taking 
care of eyes and hands used together, but what 
classes are there for your nose, your ears, your 
touch, your sense of weight? Where do you 


go to school to learn to see in the dark, to | 


smell fire, to hear flies sneeze? Do you not 
perceive that this education you must give 
yourself ?- You can train your senses every 
moment you are awake. At this moment what 
do you see, hear, smell? Are you sure you 
really see, hear and smell what you think you 
do? Suppose you make a game of * The 
Senses,” and see how many come nearer the 
Booby prize than the first one ? 

If you could bring one of your favorite 
Indian heroes out of a book—materialize him, 
you know—and have him join you in the 
Donkey game, don’t you believe he would get 
the tail somewhere near the right place? He 
would not be fit for an Indian hero if he could 
not walk straight with his eyes shut. 

And as I like to give my text at the end in- 
stead of the beginning, here it is: 

That you are not yourself, but only a frac- 
tion of what your Heavenly Father meant you 
to be, unless you have the full use of the senses 
which He gave you.—Louise Stockton, in August 
Wide Awake. 





Music in New York. 


Theodore Thomas is in Chicago, giving a 
very successful season of summer concerts. 


‘The Sea King” is the name of Richard 
Stahl’s new opera, recently produced at Palm- 
er’s Theater. Ii is favorably spoken of, and is 
better received by the New Yorkers than was 
‘«Said Pasha,” by the same composer. 


The Seidl concerts at the Beach are not as 
well patronized as their merits demand. The 
city papers ascribe this to poor management, 


neglect in sending programs to the papers for | 


notice, and a refusal to grant the musical re- 
porters the usual courtesies, 


Strauss and his orchestra, at Madison Square 
Garden, divide the honors with the ballet re- 
cently imported from London, the ballet be- 
ginning and ending the performance, and the 


orchestra playing from 9 to 10:30, There are | 


two hundred females in the ballet. 


Mme. Louisa Cappiani, who has been re- 
elected member of the Examining Board of the 
American National College of Musicians, has 
written for Werner's Voice Magazine a valuable 
article on ‘* Bad Pronunciation and Tremolo of 
the Voice,’’ being the substance of her essay read 





| and Fraulein Steinberg Peep-Bo, 








| of Wagner. 





before the N. Y.S. M, T. A,, at Saratoga, June 
25th, It is a pleasure to note the fact of such 
good musicians and teachers as Mme, Cappiani 
coming to the rescue of elocution in singing. 


Conrad Ansorge, the pianist, leaves New 
York on a visit to Europe July 2d. During 
the summer he will take up his quarters at 
Weimar, and of course visit the tomb of his 
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Next week come the commencement con- 


| certs, when a host of graduates will display 


great master, Liszt, at Bayreuth. Mr. Ansorge | 


is at present working on a sextet for strings, 


along with other works. He will return to 
Irvington about the middle of September. 


| fish scales. 


The performances in German of ‘The | 


Mikado” at the Terrace Garden are drawing 


overcrowded houses. Herr Streitmann’s make- | 


up as Nanki-Poo is a thoroughly artistic suc- 
cess, and his acting has never been seen to 
better advantage. Fraulein Carla Englaender, 
who is a great favorite among the German 
theater-goers, sings the part of Yum-Yum, 
while Fraulein Hartmann was the Pitti-Sing, 
Fraulein 
Englaender has a very beautiful soprano voice, 
and she sings her part with great feeling. She 
makes a very pretty Yum-Yum. Fraulein 
Hartmann has a very sweet voice, and Fraulein 
Steinberg, who can lay claim to being one of 
the prettiest singers of Gustav Amberg’s Opera 
Company, makes a decided hit as Peep-Bo. 
Herr Rank, the jovial Saxon, is an excellent 
Ko-Ko, and divides the honors with Herr 
Streitmann. Herr Rank is one of the best 


| comedians on our German stage to-day. Frau- 


lein Bohner is excellent. Streitmann brings 
down the house with his love song in the 
second act. 





- 


Music in Boston. 


The melancholy days have come, the days 
when music, heavenly maid, takes her depart- 
ure from Boston, and abides only in the summer 
resorts. This summer there will be no music 
whatever in Boston, for the city government 
has denied a license to sell beer to the Music 
Hall management, and therefore the regular 
summer concerts are to be given up. This will 
deprive me of the right to make my annual 
joke about beer and Meyerbeer, and will make 
it impossible to be regular with my summer 
letters to the VisiTorR, for, without concerts, 
musical reviews become rather tame. 

This month I have only to gather together 
the fag ends of the season. The Strauss con- 
certs have been splendidly patronized. Strauss 
show which way the wind blows, and it cer- 
tainly did not blow symphonyward during the 
hot weather. But Strauss allows the wind to 
blow too much, for the brasses were often too 
loud in his performances. But, after all, one 


does not want to hear this orchestra, while | 


seated primly in the seats whence we generally 
hear our classical concerts. This band be- 
longs in the Hofgarten, or in the Prater, in 
Vienna, and if one hears it there, with a cup 
of coffee, or even a glass of beer, with all the 
bustle and life of a Viennese holiday as accom- 
paniment, it sounds almost angelic. It was 
rather audacious also for this band to attempt 
arrangements of Beethoven, of Schubert, and 
** Shoemaker, stick to thy last!” 
could here be changed into “ Waltzmaker, 
keep to your waltzes!” 

All the concerts have vanished, and only 











Forepaugh’s circus band remains, but I have | 
paug , 


not the hardihood to review that. 
The New England Conservatory of Music, 


| however, gave the last concert (professional, I 


mean) of the season last Thursday, as a benefit 
to Chas, E. Tinney, who returns, to England 
this month. In this program Mr, Tinney sang 
a group of lieder, and Schumann’s glorious 
piano quintet, op. 44, was given with Mr. 
Carl Faelten at the piano, 


: he : summer. 
which he hopes to finish during the summer | z 


their talents. 

The Conservatory has added an important 
member to its direction; Mr, Faelten has been 
appointed musical director, and will co-operate 
with Dr, Tourjee in building up the curriculum 
to a European standard, There will be im- 
portant additions to the course of studies next 
year, of which I will write you during the 
And now I will exchange the pen 
for the fishing-rod, and turn from musical to 
PROTEUS, 





Here and There. 


Our old friend J, M. Stillman is director of 
music at Milton College, Lowa. 


The degree of Doctor of Music has been con- 
ferred by Milton College, Iowa, upon Rev. 
J. H. Wallfisch, of Sherrill, lowa. Mr. W. is 
a talented composer and teacher as well as 
preacher, and has done much toward improv- 
ing the musical taste of the community in 
which he resides. 


We have received the annual catalogue of 
the Wesleyan Female College, Macon, Ga., in 
which our old classmate, J. H. Newman, is 
musical director, The College employs five or 
more music teachers, under Mr. Newman’s 
efficient control, and is doing a grand work in 
furthering the best interests of music in the 
South. Mr. Newman is an old Normal, and 
has the right idea of things. 


We have received the official program of the 
Grand Musical Festival of the State of North 
Carolina. A notice of this Festival has already 
appeared in the Visiror, At this late date we 
only wish to refer to the enterprise of our 
southern musicians in projecting and carrying 
out such a scheme as this so wholly new to the 
locality in which it took place. Mr. Joseph 
Maclean, the musical conductor, deserves great 
credit, not only for his well-trained chorus 
work, but for the energy and determination 
displayed in putting the Festival upon a high 
musical plane. The soloists were: Mrs. 
Corinne Moore-Lawson; Miss Emma Leinbach, 
soprano; Miss Emily Winant, contralto; Mr. 
Wm. Courtney, tenor; Mr. Gustav Berneike, 
base. f will be seen from this list of talented 
singers that the best results were aimed at. 
The Festival was a great success, and we con- 
gratulate all concerned in making it so. 


We print the following note from the Utica 
(N. Y.) Conservatory of Music for the benefit 
of our central New York readers: 

Utica, N. Y., July 10, 1890. 
Mr. James R. Murray, Editor Musical Visitor, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

DEAR Sirk :—We would respectfully call your 
attention to this opportunity for the poor but 
gifted youth of central New York. On the 
25th "of August, 1890, at 3 P.M., the third 
semi-annual competition for a $100 Tuition 
Certificate will be held at the Utica (N. Y,) 


| Conservatory of Music, Competitors must be 


below sixteen years of age, and able to read 
music and play an instrument or sing. Names 
of competitors must be received before the roth 


of August, 1890. Very respectfully, 


Louis LOMBARD, Director. 





She just doted on ** Vogknerian”’ music, she 


| did; and when Herr Schlambang got up from 
| the piano and mopped the perspiration from 
| his head, she went to him and said she would 
| like to know what that last selection was—the 


| 


one which disclosed such a wonderful depth of 
feeling. When he told her it was ‘‘far-r-iations 
ov ‘Down vas McGinty’ ar-r-anged py mine- 
selluf,”’ she fainted.—<Aate Field’s Letter. 
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Miscellaneous English Notes. 


The Prince of Wales will on the 8th of July 
lay the foundation stone of the new buildings 
vf the Royal College of Music near the Impe- 
.ial Institute. The proceedings, which will be 
comparatively brief, are to open with a special 
prayer offered up by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, after which the college orchestra will 
perform Beethoven’s Overture in C, op. 124, 
generally known as ‘*Weihe des Hauses.” 
The only other musical work in the program 
was Dr. Hubert Parry’s noble setting of the 
ode ‘* Blest pair of sirens,’”” which will be per- 
formed by the choir of students. 

Mr. Freeman Thomas will open his ninth 
annual season of Promenade Concerts at Co- 
vent Garden on August 16th, M. Jules Ri- 
viere is to succeed Signor Arditi in the post of 
conductor. 

A new Academy of Music has just been 
founded at Glasgow, more or less upon the 
lines of the Guildhall School of Music. Its 
principal is Mr, Alan Macbeth, well known in 
connection with the Choral Union concerts. 
Instruction is to be given by qualified profes- 
sors, and at a very moderate rate, and the 
classes for the present will be held at the Glas- 
gow Athzneum. 

Two new operas will be available directly 
an impresario arises in London wanting such 
things. One is by Scharwenka, the well- 
known pianist and composer, and is founded 
upon a history of a King of the Goths, and is 
entitled “Masawintha.”’ The other is by Ru- 
binstein, and is entitled ‘‘ The Unhappy Ones.” 
The scene is laid in the end of the twelfth 
century, the libretto being based upon the love 
misadventures of a Russian prince of the pe- 
riod, 

The eldest son of the popular tenor, Mr. 
Lloyd, who some time since studied under 
Madame Schumann as a pianist, has devel- 
oped a highly promising tenor voice, and is 
now being trained for the profession under 
the care of Mr, Walker. 

The Bach choir will on December 16th per- 
form Brahms’s “‘ Requiem” and Dr. Parry’s 
**St. Cecilia”; and on February 1oth two of 
Bach’s less familiar cantatas, and an eight-part 
motet. 

Madame Patey has decided to pay a profes- 
sional visit to Australia, She will sail on the 
7th of August, and will be away several 
months on a tour of miscellaneous and ballad 
concerts, 





Your Piano. 


HINTS AS TO ITS CARE—POINTS THAT EVERY 
PIANIST SHOULD KNOW, 


In the first place remember that a piano is 
made of many things. Wood, steel, iron, felt, 
ivory, glue enter into its construction. There- 
fore a piano that is absolutely proof against 
freaks and annoyances can not be expected. 

In buying a piano, if you can place confi- 
dence in the dealer, he is the safest guide. 
The name of the maker is often a sign of the 
general merit of the instrument, but usually it 
tells more of the amount of advertising done 
than of any peculiar excellence. 

An upright piano sounds better if placeda 
few inches out from the wall. Across a cor- 
ner is still better. The back is the principal 
exit of sound in the upright. 

Nothing should be placed on the piano that 
is apt to vibrate in sympathy with the tones of 
the instrument. Clocks are generally bad in 
this respect. Books are not. The practice of 
loading the piano tops with anything, however, 
is not a good one. 

Keep the piano open, It isa common mis- 
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take to suppose that it should be closed when 


not in use. If it be kept dark and tight the 
keys will turn yellow, moths will get in, and 
moisture will injure. The upright is not so 
liable to injury in these respects as the square, 

Houses heated by natural gas or by steam 


1 


are likely to require the aid of the tuner often- | 


er than where wood or coal is used. If other 
furniture dries up and cracks, don’t wonder if 


the piano issues a loud note of protest. The | 
temperature should be at about sixty or sixty- 


five degrees. It will then cause little or no 
trouble. 

Do not let the sun strike steadily on the 
piano. It will blister it. If, when your piano 
is new, a smoky film seems to gather, the pol- 
ish can be renewed by rubbing the case with 
equal parts of sweet oil and alcohol, This may 
be used often, but be careful to wipe off all 
trace of the oil, 

Get a good tuner and do not change. Above 
all remember that artistic tuning is done quick- 
ly. Don’t think that because the tuner is not 
two or three hours at it that he has slighted the 
work. You do not pay him by the day, and 
one hour is enough if the piano needs tuning 
only. If there are rattlings or dust, or if the 
action needs attention, the tuner may rightly 
expect a reasonable additional fee. 

It is impossible to say how often a piano re- 
quires tuning. This depends ‘upon many 
things. Generally speaking, most pianos re- 
quire two or three tunings annually. A good 
plan is to leave this with the tuner, who will 
call at intervals, and attend to it if necessary. 
Often owners of good pianos let them run on 
without attention until neglect has all but 
ruined the valuable instrument.— xchange. 
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Gleanings. 


Rubinstein is said to be at work on a new 
opera, called “*The Unhappy Ones.’’ The 
scene is laid at the end of the twelfth century, 
the libretto being based upon the love misad- 
ventures of a Russian prince of the period. 


The New York Liederkranz is to be con- 
gratulated on the engagement of Herr Heinrich 
Zoliner, the conductor of the famous Cologne 
** Mannergesangverein,”’ The latter society has 
been for many years the finest male choir in 
the world, and it is to be hoped that Herr 
Zollner will duplicate his successful efforts in 
the case of the Liederkranz. 


The success of Mascagni’s opera ‘‘ Cavalleria 
Rusticana” has reached that stage where mirac- 
ulous anecdotes begin to be told of it. The 
latest is that Verdi requested the loan of the 
score, and after the examination returned it to 
the composer with these words, ‘* Now I can 
die happy.” This seems very like the clever 
invention of Italian patriotism. 


The plans of the new Mozart Theater to be 
erected on the Monchsberg, at Salzburg, have 
been completed by the architects, Herren Hel- 
mer and Fellner. The interior will somewhat 
resemble that of the Bayreuth Theater, with, 
however, the addition of a gallery. A new 
serpentine road is to be constructed from the 
town to the eminence on which the theater is 
to be built. 


| ze violinist.”"—Harper’ 
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Musical hopper. 


At the concert-—‘‘ I want to ask you a ques- 
tion.” ‘* Don’t talk now; wait until the con- 
cert begins.”,— New Orleans Times- Democrat. 


** Purfessor, what’s the difference, anyhow, 
between a fiddle an’a violin?” ‘* Zee same 
deeferenz zat egzeest between ze veeddler an’ 
Bazar. 


She—‘‘Are you fond of music, Mr. Snell ? 
He—* Well, I don’t know—tell you the 
truth, we’ve had a piano in the house so long 


| that I really don’t remember; but I think 





| splendid penwiper at little cost. 


Every now and then fresh evidences are | 


shown of the decline of Wagnerism. For ex- 
ample, in Lyons, France, the city council have 
insisted upon the production of ‘* Lohengrin,” 
and have threatened to withdraw the sub- 
vention paid by the city in case the director 
refuses to comply with their request. In the 
meantime, Italian opera flourishes so well in 
its own home that the enormous subvention 
needed by the Fenice at Venice to make good 
its losses has been refused by the council, and 
the same thing has happened at Trieste to the 
Teatro Communale and at Genoa to the Teatro 
Carlo Felice. 


that is to say, I have a faint impression—lI was 
fond of it a great many years ago.’’— Exchange 


A little girl on her visit to the country for 
the first time, an exchange relates, had 
seen a cow before, and after watching the 
milking process with eyes full of astonishment, 
drew near, and placing her hand on the cow’s 
side, exclaimed, ‘ Why, she’s chock full of it, 


so 


isn’t she! 


never 


Lady (to her husband, who has just been 
playing her a tune on the flute)—‘* Exquisite! 
Heavenly! Every note, dear Edwin, thrills 
through the innermost fibres of one’s soul! 
And how beautifully the lights and shades are 
expressed by the composer! Now, -dear, will 
you play me my favorite air, ‘Come, Birdie, 
Come ?’”’ 

Husband—‘* Why, child, that’s just 
I’ve been playing!” 


what 


She (to suitor who is in the egg business) — 
“Of all the feathered songsters, whose notes 
do you prefer?” 


He (reflectively)—‘‘To tell the truth, the 
lay of the hen suits me pretty well.”— Boston 
Herald. 

**Did you go to the new opera last night ?”’ 

‘* Ves.” 


‘* How many acts were there?” 
‘* Let me see. I went out four times—five.’ 
Munsey’s Weekly. 


‘*Hab yo’ got any medicine dat will purify 
de blood ? 7 


‘““Yes; we keep this sarsaparilla, at one 


dollar a bottle. It purifies the blood and 
clears the complexion.” 

** Well, boss, hasn’t yo’ got sumfin’ fo’ about 
fifty cents, jess fo’? de blood? I don’t keer 


about the complexion.’’— Zi/e. 


*«Here’s a question,” said the information 
editor, ‘‘that I can’t answer. The man wants 
to know ‘how long girls should be courted.’ ” 

**« Just the same as short girls,” returned th: 
obituary editor. 

And the staff humorist stole the joke and 
sold it to the editor-in-chief for one dollar,— 
New York Herald. 


A quack, having invented a wonderful hair- 


invigorating fluid, applied to an editor fora 
testimonial. He gave it in these terms, calcu- 
lated, we should think, to convince the most 
skeptical, “A little applied to the inkstand 
has given it a coat of bristles, making it a 
We applied 
some to a tenpenny nail, and the nail is now 
the handsomest lather brush you ever saw, 
with beautiful, soft hair growing from the end 


of it some two or three inches in length. Ap- 
plied to the door stones it does away with the 


use of the mat; applied to the floor it will 
cause to grow therefrom hair sufficient for a 
Brussels carpet. A little weak lather sprinkled 
over a barn makes it impervious to the wind, 
rain, or cold. It is good to put 
children’s cradles, sprinkle on the roadside, or 
anywhere where luxuriant grass is wanted for 
use or ornament. It produces the effect in ten 
minutes.” — Zonsorial Times. 
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A Boston woman who has just gone into her 
summer home has discovered the most delight- 
ful of all uses yet discovered for the phonograph. 
She has made a watchdog out of it, Of course 
she is afraid of burglars. That fear springs 
eternal in the feminine breast. And she can’t 
fire off a revolver, and she hasn’t a man on the 
premises to do it for her—this is in Masschu- 
setts, you know—and she is more afraid of dogs 
than of burglars and revolvers both. So she 
conceived a wonderful design of a dog in bronze 
which should be warranted *‘sound, kind and 
gentle,” and yet under whose care she should 
feel as safe as if she had a Krupp gun planted 
at every window. Following up her conception 
she had a Siberian bloodhound cast in bronze 
and as large and fierce as possible. In its dia- 
phragm she had a phonograph set, and then 
she borrowed a neighbor’s dog to bark into the 
phonograph. To be sure, the neighbor’s dog 
was only a common every-day setter, and its 
bark wasn’t half up to the deep, ringing bay of 
a bloodhound, but a trifle like that isn’t going 
to impress a burglar in a hasty and enforced 
exit, you know, and, anyway, the dog’s bark is 
a great deal worse than his bite. And so she 
has set up her brazen image, with a whole 
phonograph full of howls in his patent insides, 
and there are wires and an electric button to 
connect it with her room, and “ when a 
burglar comes,” she says in a crescendo of de- 
light, ‘*I can just lie up in my bed and touch 
the button and set the dog to baying and hear 
the burglars scamper.”” But, oh, the pity of it, 
the pity of it! if the burglars don’t come !— 
New York Sun. 
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A Feathered Music Teacher. 


A wren built her nest in a box ona New 
Jersey farm. The occupants of the farmhouse 
saw the mother teaching her young to sing. 
She sat in front of them and sang her whole 
song very distinctly. One of the young at- 
tempted to imitate her, After proceeding 
through a few notes, its voice broke and it lost 
the tune. The mother recommenced where the 
young one had failed, and went very distinctly 
through with the remainder. The young bird 
made a second attempt, commencing where it 
ceased before and continuing the song as long 
as it was able; and, when the notes were again 
lost, the mother began again where it had 
stopped and completed it. Then the young 
one resumed the tune and finished it. This 
done, the mother sang over the whole series of 
notes the second time with great precision, and 
again a young one attempted to follow her. 
The wren pursued the same course with this 
one as with the first, and so with the third and 
fourth, until each of the birds became a per- 


Mail and Express. 


fect songster, 


From a Parson’s Note-Book. 


An amusing incident occurred in one of our 
down-east churches a few months ago. The 
clergyman gave out the hymn: 

*T love to steal a while away 
From every cumbering care, 
And spend the hour of setting day 
In humble, grateful prayer.’’ 

The regular chorister being absent, the duty 
devolved upon the good old Deacon M., who 
commenced, ‘I love to steal,” and then broke 
down, 

Raising his voice a little higher, he then 
sung, ‘*I love to steal.’ 

As before, he concluded he had got the 
wrong pitch, and deploring that he had not 
his ** pitch tuner,”’ he determined to succeed if 


| he died inthe attempt. By this time all the old 
ladies were tittering behind their fans, whilst 
the faces of the “young ones” were all in a 
broad grin. 

At length, after a desperate cough, he made 
a final demonstration, and roared out: 

**T love to steal.” 

This effort was too much. 
goodly eccentric parso1 was laughing. 
arose, and with the utmost coolness said : 


Every one but the 


He 


pray.” 
It is needless to say that but a few of the 
congregation heard the prayer. 


LL 


An edition of the collected poetical works of 
Peter Cornelius, the composer of ‘* The Barber 
of Bagdad,” and other excellent productions, 
has just been published, with an interesting 
biographical and critical introduction by Prof. 
Adolf Stern. That Cornelius was a poet quite 
as much as a musician was known before to a 
few, but is now clearly proved before the world 
at large, 


Herr Goldmark, the composer, who is said to 
love the children of his brain with a truly 
fatherly affection, and never to lose an oppor- 
tunity of seeing how they are treated, was once 
traveling to hear a performance of his opera, 
“The Queen of Sheba,” and in the train got in 
conversation with a lady in whom he became 
much interested. He longed to make himself 
known to his fair companion, and at last vent- 
ured to say: ‘‘I suppose, madam, you do not 
know who I am?” ‘No, sir, I do not,” re- 
plied the lady. ‘* Well, then, I am Carl Gold- 
mark, the composer of ‘ The Queen of Sheba.’”’ 
**Oh, indeed!” was the lady’s reply; ‘and is 
that a very good situation?” 


The Archduchess Valerie, the daughter of 
the Emperor of Austria, is a poet, and greatly 
devoted to music. She is soon to be married, 
and the Vienna journals say: ‘*A boy of seven, 
whose musical education the Archduchess 
Valerie has promised to pay for, has composed 

‘a serenade for his patroness upon the occasion 
of her forthcoming marriage. The boy, whose 
name is Spielmann, was five years old when 
the Archduchess first heard him play, and is 
looked upon as a prodigy. The Archduchess 
has made it a condition that he is not to appear 
publicly until he is grown up.” In making 
this condition the Archduchess shows a large 
amount of imperial sense. 


The following little incident is related of the 
impulsive kindness of Camilla Urso, the fa- 
mous violinist: While making one of her tours 
she stopped for a night in a small New Hamp- 
shiretown, She had retired early, but was dis- 
turbed by talking immediately under her win- 
dow, and she gradually became interested in 
the conversation. It seems that one of the 
young men, an employe in a factory, had had 
bequeathed to him by a musical relative a fine 
violin. Being a passionate lover of music and 
possessed of a considerable talent, the young 
fellow devoted all kis spare time to practice, 
and was just now in answer to some question 
recounting his progress to a friend. 

‘*I know the music is there,” said he, ‘‘ and 
now and then it comes at my bidding, but I 
would give the world to hear, just once, that 
old violin talk.” 

In an instant madam was out of her bed, 
and calling for her maid, sent to the astonished 
youth this message: 

‘*Bring me the violin and I will make it 
talk.” 

In a few minutes Camilla Urso stood in rode 
de nuit in a small room of a country hotel, 
making the violin ‘‘ talk,” while just outside 
her door the delighted owner of the instrument 
was drinking in the music for which his soul 
longed, 





‘*Seeing our brother’s propensities, let us | 
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A similar story might be told of Adelaide 
Phillipps, when, in her prime, she visited San 
Francisco. A little girl was crying and strug- 
gling in the hands of her nurse in one of the 
corridors of the hotel just as the cantatrice was 
leaving her room en route for the opera. Stop- 
ping for a moment, she inquired the cause of 
the trouble, and was informed that ** papa and 
mamma had gone to hear Miss Phillipps sing, 
and she wanted to hear her, too.” 

‘*And you shall,” replied the singer, ‘‘ but 
not to-night, when all good little girls are in 
bed, but to-morrow morning at 10 you may 


| come to my room and wewill have an opera all 





to ourselves,”’ 

She was as good as her word, and the next 
forénoon sang for an hour the airs most suited 
to childish ears. 


—_— ————— 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES, 


Perhaps the most striking features of the July 
Century is the long-expected debate on * The Single 
Tax,’’ by Edward Atkinson and Henry-George. Mr. 
Atkinson opens the discussion in a paper on ‘‘A Single 
Tax upon Land ;’’ Mr. George replies in “A Single Tax 
on Land Values,’’ and there is a rejoinder by Mr. 
Atkinson. Another article that mark. this number 
ot The Century is the beginning of The Century's 
“ Prison Series,’’ the first paper being a thrilling ac- 
count of the life of ‘A Yankee in Andersonville,”’ 
by Dr. T. H. Mann, accompanied by a _— and 
pletures made from rare photographs. The first of 
two papers on ** Provence” describes and brilliantly 
illustrates an unhackneyed region of the old world; 
that part of France which is like Italy—with its 
splendid Roman remains, its palace of the Popes, and 
its associations with Petrarch and Laura. Miss Pres 
ton, who wrote the article, is the well-known traus 
lator of ** Miréio,’’ by the great Provencal poet Mistral. 
Dr. Edward Eggleston in an illustrated article tells 
the story of ‘‘ Nathaniel Bacon, the Fatriot of 1676,” 

and prints for the first time certain details ob 
tained from manuscripts recently acquired by the 
British Museum and the Congressional Library. 
John Burroughs, who has not lately appeared as often 
as vsual in the magazine, prints a characteristic out 
of-door paper entitled ‘A Taste of Kentucky Blue 
grass.’’ The | nae are by a Kentucky artist, W. 
L. Maclean. Joseph Jefferson, in his charming Au 
tobiography, describes his early experiences in Peru 
and Panama; he also tells how he revived the play 
of * Rip Van Winkle,” in London, with the literary 
assistance of Dion Boucicault. He also hasan amus- 
ing chapter on some English relatives. Mrs. Amelia 
Gere Mason describes the ‘‘ Women of the French 
Salons of the 18th Century; "’ and the engraver Cole 
presents us with one of his most exquisitely engraved 
blocks,—the frontispiece of the number,—after a 
paletins by Filippino Lippi. The fiction of the num- 
ver consists of the second part of the anonymous 
‘* Anglomaniacs;’’ the ninth part of Mrs. Barr's 
‘Olivia,’ a story, “‘ The Reign of Reason,”’ by Viola 
Roseboro’ (a young Southern writer with a rapidly 
growing reputation); and a complete novelette, 
“Little Venice,”’ by Grace Denio Litchfield, with a 
full-page illustration by Mary Hallock Foote. The 
Editorial Topics are: ‘‘On Lack of Conscience as a 
Means of Success,’’ ‘““New York’s Reformed Electoral 
System,’’ ‘‘ A Recent Sermon,’ and ‘‘Tom-Toms in 
Politics." There isan Open Letter on ‘‘ The Inside 
Facts of Lincoln's Nomination.” 


Perhaps one of the best things in Wide Awake 
for August is a short paper by Louise Stockton, 
“A Game of the Senses,” in which she suggests 
the er yssible to the senses through the 
using of them. The “helpful article” is by Mrs. 
Sallie Joy White, on “The Visiting Mender,”’ 
though the small girl of the household may prefer 
‘“‘Home-made Furniture for Doll Houses,’ by Mrs. 
Shapleigh. There is a fascinating group of Lily 
articles: ‘‘ The American Water Lily’’ by Grant Al- 
len, ‘‘ The Queen Lily ’’ by Amanda B. Harris, and a 
»oem, ‘* Water Lilies,’’ by Frances L. Mace. ‘‘The 
Past of the Wampanoags "’ by Pamela McArthur Cole, 
ives an account of a family directly descended from 
Massasoit, that lives in Lakeville, Mass., with the 
portrait of the Princess Teweelema.”’ ‘ The Confes- 
sions of an Amateur Photographer,’’ by Alexander 
Black, relates to ‘‘ Dark Deeds;’’ the photograph, 


| “A Lake Party,’’ by Prof. Newton, is very beautiful. 


A delightful illustrated literary paper is contributed 
by Mrs. Frances A. Humphrey, entitled ‘Early Days 
of Lady Anne Lindsay,”’ the author of “Auld Robin 
Gray.”’ Mr. Ward's Serial, ‘‘The New Senior at An- 
dover,’’ which is attracting so much attention, is 
well worthy the interest it excites ; while the extrav- 


| aganza “‘ The Quest of the Waippin -Boy,”’ is good 


| are careless of fpommer and spelling in conversation 
t 


| 


‘light reading.”’ ‘‘Men and Things” as usual gives 
good original anecdotes and talks, and the ‘‘Margaret 
Patty Letter’’ is worth the while of young people who 


and letter writing. The Prize Anagram, ‘‘ The Per- 
— of a Crymangle,”’ is translated in this num 
er. 

Wide Awake is $2.40 a year. 
Publishers, Boston, Mass. 


D. Lothrop Company, 
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Connect with Refrain without losing time. 
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Sweet is Thy Mercy, Lord. 


Anthem for Mixed Quartet. FRED. L. MOREY, 
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Rejoice in the Lord. 


From an Anthem, by BERTHOLD TOURS. 
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Motto LeGato. (g Schumann. 
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THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


AVERACK COLLEGE | CONSERVATORY OF 
CL MUSIC AND ART, 
CLAVERACK, COLUMBIA COUNTY, N. Y. 

CEIAS. V7. DLAWDONW, Musical Director. 


Courses in Piano and Voice Culture, Organ, Violin, 
Weekly Lectures and Musicales. 


Normal Course for Music Teachers. 


Cornet, Harmony, and Counterpoint. 


Recitals by distinguished artists during the year. 


Individual lessons only. 


Daily use of the Technicon and Techniphone. 


All practice under supervision 


Classes in Chorus Drill, Vocal Sight Reading, and Tonic Sol-fa. 


Portrait and Figure Painting in Oil or Water Colors. 
ing in Clay, Crayoning, Pastelle and Charcoal Sketching, Architectural, Mechanical and Free-Hand Drawing, | + 
and Drawing in India Ink are thoroughly developed by the most modern theories of teaching. 


and Degrees Conferred. 


Landscape, fruit and flowers from nature. Model 


Diplomas 


THIRTY-SEVENTH YEAR OPENS SEPT. 15th. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 


NEW COMPOSITIONS 


— BY — 


WM. H. SHERWOOD. 


We have just issued the following beautiful Piano 
Pieces by this distinguished Pianist, Composer and 
Teacher. Other pieces are in course of preparation, 
notably some Piano Duets, which will shortly ap 
pear. 


PIANO SOLOS, 


Buy a Broom, Op. 14, No. 1, Price, 40¢ 
Ethelinda, Op. 14, No. 2 6 40 
Exhilaration, Op.14,No.3, — - “  5Oe 
A Caudle Lecture, Op. 14, No.4. - “  40e 

It is a sheer waste of words to speak of the merits 
of Mr. Sherwood and his compositions. Teachers 
and others will find these pieces of great value. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO,, Cincinnati. 


THE 


MISSIONARY TRIUMPT 


Containing Songs Suitable for 


ALL MISSIONARY WORK, 


By 8. M. BROWN & J. M. HUNT. 


This book is the only one of its kind. It has three 
departments: Home Missions, Foreign Missions, 
and Miscellaneous Mission Songs. The words and 
music, mostly new, are helpful and inspiring, and | 
it is believed that the ‘‘ Missionary Triumph ”’ will 
be w sicomed and used by all interested in Mission | 
Work. Price 35 cents | 

PUBLISHED BY | 
| 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 


OR, ROOTS LATEST CANTATAS 


BETHLEHEM With words by F. E. Wether- 
' 


ly, of England. 
This Cantata is in three parts 
1. THE BIRTH OF CHRIST. 
2. THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT. 
3. THE RETURN. 


Price, 50 cts. 


THE BUILDING OF THE TEMPLE. 


For Sunday School and Choir. 


The title suggests the story, the music is full of 
pleasing effets. Price, 3O cts. 


Published by The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati 





A. H. FLACK, A. M., President. 


AN IDEAL EDITION. 


We beg to announce to Teachers, and all who are 
interested in Music, that we have begun the issue of 
a new series of Vocal and Instrumental Composi 
tions of all grades, under the general title of 


The American Artists’ 
Edition. 


The Instrumental pieces of this edition are all care 
fully revised and fingered after the theories of Kul 
lak and Tausig, by 


J. O. v. PROCHAZKA, 


A pupil of these celebrated masters, and a musician 
of twenty-five years’ experience. 

We invite the careful attention of all musicians 
to the clearness of type, quality of paper and general 
mechanical excellence of ‘‘The American Artists’ 
Edition,’”’ these requisites being but too frequently 
overlooked under the very mistaken idea that musi 
cians care but little for the appearance of the music 
they buy. An effort has been made (and we feel 
with success) to have all translations of songs purely 
Singable, and none but compositions of an_ artistic 
character have been or will be issued in this Edition. 

“The American Artists’ Edition’’ includes not 
only the works of our best American and modern 
Foreign composers, but also the latest and most cor- 
rectly fingered and revised editions of the standard 
works of the old masters. 

Particular attention will be given to making an 
edition of the works of Wagner that can be used to 
advantage by students as well‘as artists. 


Complete Lists of Sheet Music and Music 
Books Furnished Free on Application, 


| Published by The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati 


— THE — 


GloriousCause 


a Collection of 


SONGS, HYMNS AND CHORUSES 


— FOR — 


Earnest Temperance Workers, 


— BY — 
DR. CEO. F. ROOT. 


This is an entirely new collection of Temperance 
music, full of spirited, aggressive songs, for the use 
of Lodges, Temperance Meetings, Reform Leagues, 
etc. It is warmly endorsed by Miss Willard and 
other officers of the W. C. T. U., and is to be used by 
the Union in its various meetings. No stronger en 
dorsement could be desired. 


Price 30 Cents; by mail, 5 cents additional for 
postage. 144 pages. 


Published by 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, O. 








GOOD THINGS. 


2NEW SONGS 


j By J. W. BISCHOFF. 


UNANSWERED. 


Words by BROWNING. 


Price, 60 cts, Edition for high and low voices. 


‘Say not the Father hath not heard your prayer, 
You shall have your desire, some time, some where.”’ 


THOU ART SHE. 
Words by George P. Handy. 
Price, 75 cents. 


“* Dost thou know who is the fairest 
Of all lovely womankind ?”’ 


WHAT SHOULD A YOUNG MAID D0? 


Song writien by Byron W. King. 
by Gilden R. Broadberry. 


Picture Title, Price, 50 cts. 


An excellent song of a humorous nature, pro- 
pounding some inquiries which we do not attempt 
to answer here. A good encore song. 


Musie 


A LOVELY SoOnNc. 


THE OLD, OLD FACES. 


By A. G. HENDERSON. 


How we love to sing of the old times; the old 
loves; the old, old faces? This is a beautiful song, 
worthy of all that memory holds dear. Everybody 
likes it. Price, 35 ets. : 


KANIKOMIN? 


Whata strange word? What does it mean? To 
what language does it belong? Thatis to be guessed. 
But the music of which it is the title is in the uni- 
versal language, and can be played and understood 


by all. Get the Kanikomin Waltzes, by 
“Winthrop,” and play them, dance them, enjoy 
them. Popular Grade. Price, 60 ets. 


| aie J ‘ 
| OLD LETTERS. 
Words by Ed. Oxenford. 

Music by Jno. E. Webster. 


Another tenderly beautiful song of bygone days. 
** Sweet were the days 
When Youth was King.” 


Price, 40 cents. 


THE COLDEN CATE 


(OR ANGELS AWAIT, ) 
BY JNO. E. WEBSTER, 


| Is one of the best songs in our catal 
| lish editions for high and low voices. 
| 





ue. We pub- 
rice, 50 cts. 


MY OWN, MY ALL. 


SONG. 
Words by M. C, Woodward, 
Music by Frederic Corbett. 
Price, 50 cents. 


This ao | has already attracted the attention of 
the profession, and is both played and sung in public 
with the greatest success. 





PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH Co., 
CINCINNATI, O. 
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Perio Bs OF lS SAR. AVP. BE Gare LM 
p, Quotation from the new Bass Song, “ Kine or THE Sea.” Ss NO MER. 

vane ” 0 y pre. greatest 

Cyne =a Aur a. 1 refer, by permission, to Dr. Mason, 


ta 
r. Sherwood, Mr. Parsons, Mr. Eddy, Mr. Peter- 
silea, and many others. Price, 75 cents. 


Down where the brave liesleep-ing. Down where the sea-flow'rs grow. 
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— } Sent postpaid on receipt of marked prices. If 
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. . es = " rectly to H. R. P 


IMPORTERS, PUBLISHERS & DEALERS IN 


SHEET MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOKS 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


N. B.—We are representatives of THE JOHN CHURCH CO. for the Northwest, and 
have at all times a complete stock of their Sheet Music and Book Publications. 





WESTERN FACTORS FOR 
EVERETT PIANOS, 
HARVARD PIANOS. 


WABASH AVE. & ADAMS ST., CHICAGO. 








POWER AND SINGING QUALITY OF TONE, 





PRECISION AND DELICACY OF TOUCH, 





AND EVERY QUALITY REQUISITE IN A 
FIRST-CLASS PIANO. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


GENERAL FACTORS, 
No. 74 W. Fourth St., CINCINNATI, O. 











B (| Bill 

Or the ae Mountain Breezes now invite your pres 

ence. Make your leisure twice the pleasure by tak 

ing along our entertaining Music. 

If you have no Guitar, Mandolin, Ban- 
jo, Fiate or Vielin, cal) or send for lists 
of fine instruments at our branch store, J. ( 
HAYNES & Co., 33 Court Street, Boston.) 

OPERATIC PIANO COLLECTION. The best 
of the music of 19 Operas. Price, $1.00. Arr. for 
Piano. 

YOUNG PLAYERS’ POPULAR COLLEC- 
TION. 51 very easy and very good pieces. Price, 
$1.00. 

SABBATH-DAY MUSIC. For Piano. 38 beau 
tiful Melodies, finely arranged. Price, $1.00. 

Vol. 2 of Miss Eleanor W. Everest’s ALBUM OF 
SONGS. 12 first-class Songs by the best authors 
Price, $1.00. 

COLLEGE SONGS. New, enlarged edition. 
jolly Songs. 200,000 sold. Price, 50 cents. 

OLD FAMILIAR DANCES. For the Piano 
100 of them. Easy, and as merry as they can be 
50 cents. 


FOR MUSIC FESTIVALS. 


THE ATLAS. By Car! Zerrahn. 29 oy Cho 
» Tuses. Sacred and Secular. Most of them quite 


new. $1.00. 
A FINE LIST. 
Choice Sacred Solos, *4 fine songs. ..... $1 


Choice Sacred Solos, for low voice, 40 songs . 1 
Song Classics, Soprano and Tenor, 0 songs . . $1 


Song Classics, low voice, 47 songs ...... . #1 
Classic Baritone and Bass Songs. $1 
Classic Tenor Songs, %6songs ....... . #1 
Choice Vocal Duets, the very best on ail 


Everest’s Album.of Songs, good selections . $1 
Maud V. White's Album, tasteful songs . . $1 
Sullivan’s Vocal Album,a master’s work . $1 
Popular Seng Collection, 37 good songs. . $1 
Good Old Sengs we used to Sing, 115 songs . $1 
College Somgs, 150,000 sold. ........ 
College Songs for Banjo ; for Guitar ; each #1! 
Rhymes and Tunes; Osgood. 


Sweet home music $1 
INSTRUMENTAL. 

Piano Classics, Vol.1,4i pieces........%1 
Piano Classics, Vol. 2,31 pieces...... $1 
Classical Pianist, 42 pieces...... $1 
Popular Piano Collection, 27 pieces $1 
Popular Dance Music Collection $1 
Young People’s Classics, 52 easy pieces $1 


FOR SCHOOLS. 
Children’s School Songs, {2° /Sjcses of cim 


= explanations, and 138 “new and selected songs 

or general singing. This little book is being re 

ceived with much favor. 

Kindergarten Chimes. ($1.25.) Kate Douglas 
Wiggins. Good manual, and fine collection. 

Kindergarten and Primary School Songs. 
(30 cts.; $3.00 doz.) Menard. 

Sengs and Games for Little Ones. ($2.00.) 
Walker and Jenks. 

Gems for Little Singers. (50 cts.; $3.00 doz.) 
Emerson and Swayne. 

Rhymes and Tunes. ($1.00.) Mrs. Osgood 

Motion Songs. (2) cts.; $1.80 doz.) Mrs. Board 
man. 
Get them all! They are most delightful books 
Also try the sweet little Cantatas 

Kingdom of Mother Goose. (25 cts.; $2.28 doz 
en.) Mrs. Boardman. 

Rainbow Festival. (20 cts.; $1.80 dozen.) Lewis. 

Whe killed Cock Rebin? (40 cts.; $5.60 doz.) 


Ford. 
Book 1, Primary. 30c.; $8 doz 
Son Manual Book 2, Medium. 40c.; $4.20 doz 
Book 3, High. 50c.; $4.80 doz. 
By Emerson. These are the newest and best books 
for teaching note reading in schools. 


Send for lists and descriptions. Any book mailed 
for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston, 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 
867 Broadway, New York. 
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Melody by W. W. B. Arr, F. W. R. 
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1. Faintly flow thou falling riv-er, 
2. Ro-ses bloom . and then they wither, 


that dies a - way: 


Like a dream 
then fade a- way; 


Cheeks are abe ae 
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